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CHAPTER I. 

THE GARDENER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

Some centuries ago, there lived at Oakburg, 
the chief town of the district, a very intelligent 
and upright individual, whose name was James 
Rhodes. He came thither at first as a poor 
boy, in order to learn the art of gardening in 
the garden of the Earl of Oakburg. His 
excellent qualities, his good disposition, the 
ability which he displayed, and his noble ex- 
pression of coimtenance, gained him the good- 
will of the Earl and his family. A variety of 
httle affairs were committed to his manage- 
ment; and when the Earl, who was at that 
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6 THE GARDENER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

time young, set out on his travels, J[ames was 
one of his attendants. During this period, 
James enriched his mind with a store of useful 
knowledge, acquired a more polished phrase- 
ology and deportment, and, what was of much 
greater importance, brought back with him a 
heart uncorrupted by the vices and follies of 
the great world. The Earl reflected how he 
might reward James for his faithful services, 
and procure him some profitable appointment. 
James might have become major-domo in the 
mansion which the Earl possessed in the me- 
tropolis; but the worthy man always felt a 
secret longing for a country life ; and, as about 
this time, a smaU estate at Oakburg, which 
had been let on lease, reverted to the Earl, 
James expressed a wish to rent it. His noble 
master, however, not only gave it him gratui- 
tously for his life, but also granted him yearly 
as much wood and com as he might require 
for his future house-keeping. James now took 
a wife at Oakburg, and lived upon the produce 
of his small estate, which, besides aUttle cheerful 
dwelling-house, consisted of a large and beau- 
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THE GARDENER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 7 

tiful garden, the half of which was planted 
with the finest descriptions of fruit trees, and 
the other half was appropriated to the culture 
of vegetables. 

After James had lived several years very 
happily with his wife, who was in every respect 
an excellent woman, she was taken from him 
by death. This loss caused him unspeakable 
sorrow; it was evident that he aged fast in 
appearance, and his hair became grey. The 
only joy now left him in the world was his 
daughter, the only one living of his children, 
and who was but five years of age at her 
mother's death. She was called Mary, after 
her mother, and was in every respect her faith- 
ful image. Even when a child she was more 
than usually fair, and as her years increased, 
her piety, innocence, modesty, and imdissem- 
bled philanthropy, added a peculiar grace to 
ber charms. Something so indescribably good 
was expressed in her countenance, that it 
seemed a£i if a good angel were looking at the 
beholder. Mary had not quite attained to the 
age of fifteen, when she was able, to manage 
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8 THE GARDENER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

the domestic concerns of the house in the most 
unexceptionable manner. Not the smallest 
dust was to be seen in the cheerful little par- 
lour ; and all the kitchen utensils shone as if 
they were new ; the whole house was a pattern 
of order and cleanliness. Besides this, she 
assisted her father, when at work in the gar- 
den, with unwearied diligence ; and the hours 
that she spent, when thus occupied near him, 
were amongst the happiest of her life ; for her 
prudent father knew how to make labour a 
pleasure, by his exhilarating and instructive 
conversation. 

Mary, who had grown up amongst plants 
and flowers, and whose world was the garden, 
took a peculiar pleasure, from her childhood 
up, in beautiful flowers. Her father sent 
every year for seeds, bulbs, and layers of 
flowers, with which she was previously unac- 
quainted, and permitted her to plant them 
along the borders of the vegetable beds. 
Mary had thus a pleasing occupation for her 
leisure hours. She attended to the tender 
plants in the most careful manner, thoughtfully 
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THE GARDENER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 9 

considered every strange bud, and endeavoured 
to guess what kind of flower it contained; 
could scarcely wait until it expanded, and 
then felt indescribable pleasure when the flower 
presented itself in all its beauty. On such 
occasions, her father was wont to say with a 
smile, " This is a pure and harmless pleasure. 
Many a one expends more pounds for silk and 
finery, than I do pence for flower-seeds ; and 
yet causes his daughter by no means so much 
innocent pleasure by so doing." In fact, every 
month, nay, every week, caused Mary some 
new delight, so that she often exclaimed in her 
transports, "Paradise could not be more beau- 
tiful than our garden." And, in reality, 
scarcely any one went past it without standing 
still to admire the beautiful flowers. The 
children of the place peeped daily through the 
railing, and Mary never failed to distribute a 
few flowers amongst them. 

Her wise father, however, directed the en- 
joyment, which the flowers afforded his daugh- 
ter, to a higher aim. He taught her to admire, 
in the beauty of the flowers, their variety of 
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10 THE GARDENBR AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

form, the precision with which they were 
drawn, their correct proportions, brilliant col-^ 
ours, and lovely perfume, — ^the wisdom, good- 
ness, and omnipotence of God. He was 
accustomed to consecrate the dawn of the 
morning to devotion, and therefore rose earlier 
than his work required. He believed tliat life 
was of little value, unless the individual, how- 
ever much occupied he might be, could de- 
tach from it a couple of hours, or at least half 
an hour every day, in which he could converse 
undisturbedly with his Creator, and direct his 
thoughts to his high and heavenly vocation. 
Hence, in the fine mornings of spring and 
summer, he took Mary with him into an ar-« 
hour in the garden, where, amid the lovely 
music of the birds, they could survey the 
blooming garden sparkling with dew, and a 
rich and fertile district, in the golden rays of 
the morning stm. Here he spoke to her of 
God, who causes the sun to shine so genially, 
gives dew and rain, who nourishes the birds of 
the air, and clothes die flowers so gloriously. 
Here he taught her to know the Almighty as. 
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THE GARDENER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 1 1 

a kind and gracious Father, who reveals hun- 
self to us in his beloyed Son, in an infinitely 
more loving and gracious manner, than .in the 
whole creation. Here he taught her to pray, 
by praying with her himself from the heart. 
These morning seasons contributed greatly 
to implant the most filial piety in her tender 
heart. 

In the flowers of which she was the fondest, 
he showed her the beautiful emblems of maiden 
virtues. Once, when she joyfully brought 
him the first violet, very early in March, her 
father said, ^' Let this pretty flower, dear 
Mary, be to you an image of humility, retire- 
ment, and secret beneficence. It clothes itself 
in the gentle hue of modesty ; it flourishes the 
best in conceahnent, and hidden beneath the 
leaves, it fills the air with the loveUest per- 
femie. Be also, dear Mary, a peaceful violet, 
which scorns a gaudy and sumptuous dress, 
retires from observation, and, until it fades, 
does good in secret. 

When the roses and lilies were in full bloom, 
and the garden appeared in all its beauty, 
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12 THE GARDENER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

James said to his delighted daughter, whilst 
pointing with his finger to a lily, irradiated by 
the rising sun : " Let the lily be to you, dear 
daughter, an emblem of innocence. See how 
beautiful, how bright and clean it stands there \ 
The whitest satin is nothing compared with its 
leaves, which emulate the snow. Happy is 
that young female, whose heart is so pure 
from all evil ! But the purest of all colours is 
also the most difficult to preserve unsullied. 
The petals of the lily are easily injured ; they 
must not be roughly handled, or else spots will 
be left upon them. Thus a word or a thought 
may also injure innocence. But let the rose, 
said he, pointing to one, be to you an emblem 
of modesty. More beautiful than the oolour 
of the rose is the blush of modesty. Happy is 
the girl who blushes at every indecorous joke^ 
and is warned by the glow she feels on her 
cheek of the danger of sin I Cheeks which 
easily blush, long remain ruddy and beautiful > 
but such as can no longer blush, soon become 
pale and yellow, and moulder in an untimely 
grave." James then plucked a few lilies and 
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THE GARDENER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 13 

roses, formed them into a nosegay, gave 
them to Mary, and said, *' Lilies and roses, 
these fair sister flowers, belong together, 
and look incomparably beautiful in bouquets 
and garlands near each other ; so innocence 
and modesty are also twin sisters, and cannot 
be separated. Yes, God gave modesty as a 
warning sister to innocence, that it might be 
the more easily preserved. Contmue modest, 
my dear daughter, and you will also continue 
innocent. Let your heart be always pure as 
the snow-white lily, and your cheeks will 
always be like the rose." 

The greatest ornament of the garden was a 
little apple-tree, no larger than a rose-bush, 
which stood upon a small circular bed in the 
centre of the garden. James had planted it 
on the day when Mary was bom; and the 
little tree bore every year most beautiful yel- 
low and red streaked apples. On one occasion, 
it blossomed in a particularly splendid manner, 
and was entirely covered with bloom. Mary 
contemplated it every morning. " O how- 
beautiful," exclaimed she rapturously, " how 
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14 THE GARDENER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 

charming is the red and white I It is as if 
the whole tree had become but one large 
nosegay !" One morning, on revisiting it, she 
found that the hoar frost had destroyed the 
bloom, which had turned yellow and brown, 
and had shrunk up together in the sunshine. 
Mary wept at the mournful sight. Her father 
then said, *' It is thus that sinful lust cor- 
rupts the bloom of youth. Oh I my child, 
tremble at the idea of seduction I If this 
were to happen to you, if the fair hopes I now 
cherish concerning you were to vanish — ^not 
merely for a season like this apple tree, but 
for your whole life ; O then I should weep 
much more bitter tears than those which you 
now shed. I should not have another happy 
hour, and should sink into my grave with tears 
in my eyes." Tears really stood in his eyes 
at the moment, and his words made the deep- 
est impression upon Mary. 

Beneath the eye of such a prudent and 
affectionate parent, Mary grew up between 
the flowers of her garden, blooming as the 
rose, guileless as the lily, modest as the 
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THB GARDENER AND HIS DAUGHTER. 15 

violet, and hopeful as a tree in its fairest 
bloom. 

The old man always contemplated with a 
pontented smile his beloved garden, the pro- 
duce of which so well recompensed his toil. 
He felt a still more inward satisfaction at the 
sight of his daughter, in whom the good 
education he had given her, produced much 
more beautiful fruit. 
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CHAPTER II. 

THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 

One lovely morning in the beginning of 
May, Mary had been cutting young osiers and 
hazel twigs, in an adjoming grove, of which 
her father, when there was nothing to do in 
the garden, made the prettiest little baskets. 
She there found the first May-flowers she had 
seen for the season; she plucked some of 
them, and made two nosegays of them, one 
for her father, and one for herself. On pro- 
ceeding home along the narrow foot-path, 
through the flowery meadow, she was met by 
the Countess of Oakburg, and her daughter 
Ameha, who generally resided in the metropo- 
lis, but who had arrived a few days before at 
their family mansion. 

Mary, as soon as she saw the two well- 
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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 17 

dressed ladies, with their green parasols, step- 
ped a Uttle on one side in order to make room 
for them, and continued standing respectfully 
at the edge of the pathway. 

" Ah !" exclaimed the young Countess, 
" are there May-flowers already ?" for she 
was passionately fond of them. Mary imme- 
diately ofFered a nosegay to each of the ladies, 
who •received them with pleasure, and the 
elder of them drew out her purse of crimson 
silk, in order to give the girl a trifle. 

" Excuse me," said Mary. " I did not pre- 
sent them at all on that account. Your lady- 
ship will suffer a poor girl, for whom your 
noble family has already done so much, to. have 
the pleasure of presenting the nosegays, with- 
out any idea of reward." 

The Countess regarded her with a friendly 
smile, and requested her frequently to bring 
her daughter May-flowers. Mary did so every 
morning, and thus as long as the May-flowers 
lasted, she went daily to the mansion. Amelia 
observed with increasing pleasure Mary's na- 
tural good sense, her cheerful and happy dis- 
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18 THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 

position, and her modest and artless deport- 
ment; and long after the May-flowers were 
over, Mary was obliged to pass many an hour 
in Amelia's company. The young Countess 
even let it be frequently observed, that she 
wished to have Mary always about her, and con- 
sequently thought of taking her into her service. 
Amelia's birthday now approached ; and 
Mary considered how she. might make her a 
little rural present. She had often brought 
her a nosegay already ; another idea therefore 
occurred to her. The winter previous, her 
father had finished some uncommonly beauti- 
ful work-baskets for ladies, and had presented 
the handsomest of them all to Mary. He had 
procured the drawings for it from the town, 
and had succeeded uncommonly well in the 
workmanship. Mary resolved to fill this bas- 
ket with flowers, and present it to Amelia on 
her. birthday. Her father willingly consented 
to her request, and ornamented the httle bas- 
ket still more, by the addition of Amelia's 
initials and family arms, which he very neatly 
and artificially interwove. 
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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 19 

On the morning of Amelia's birthday, Mary 
plucked the most beautiful roses, the finest 
white, red, and blue stocks, rich coloured wall- 
flowers, pinks of the choicest kinds, and other 
beautiful flowers of all colours, broke off pretty 
little branches of green shrubs, and arranged 
the flowers and the verdant foliage in the little 
basket in such a manner, as to contrast the 
colours widi the greatest effect. She entwined 
the sides of the basket with a light wreath of 
rose-buds and moss ; and surrounded Amelia's 
name with a little garland of forget-me-not. 
The fresh rose-buds, the green and tender 
moss, and the blue forget-me-not, looked un- 
commonly well upon the fine white wicker- 
work of the little basket. The whole was ex- 
tremely beautiful. Even her grave father 
commended Mary's idea with a smile of satis- 
faiction, and said, when she was about to carry 
it away, " Let it remain there a little that I 
may look at it a while longer." 

Mary dien took the basket to the mansion, 
and presented it to the Countess Amelia with 
the most heart-felt felicitations. The young 
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20 THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 

Countess was just sitting at her toilette. Her 
waiting-maid stood behind her busily arranging 
Amelia's head-dress for the festivities of the 
day. The latter was uncommonly delighted, 
and could not sufficientiy express her admira^ 
tion, both of the beautiful flowers and the 
pretty littie basket. My good girl," said she, 
" you have plundered your whole garden in 
order to make me this rich present I and this 
work of yoiur father's is more beautiful and 
tasteful than anything of the kind I have ever 
seen. O come with me immediately to my 
mother I" She rose up, took Mary in a friendly 
manner by the hand, and led her up the stairs 
into her mother's apartment; 

" O look, Mamma," cried she, as soon as she 
had reached the door, *^ what an incomparable 
present Mary has brought me I a more charm- 
ing Ktde basket you have probably never seen, 
and there can scarcely be finer flowers than 
these." 

The flower basket greafly pleased the 
Countess also. " In reality," said she, " it is 
extremely beautiful; I could wish to have it 
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THE BIRTHDAY PRESENT. 21 

painted. The litde basket, with the flowers 
still glittering with the dew of the morning, 
would furnish a more charming flower-piece, 
than the greatest painter ever produced. It 
does great honour to Mary's good taste, and 
still more so to her good heart." 

" Wait here a little, my dear child I" said 
she to Mary ; and beckoned Amelia to follow 
her into the adjoining room. 

On arriving there, the Countess said to her 
daughter, " We must not let Mary go away 
unrewarded. What do you think will be the 
most suitable thing to give her ?" 

Amelia considered for a few moments. She 
then said, " I think that one of my frocks 
would probably be the best ; perhaps, if you, 
my dear mamma, have no objections, that with 
the pretty red and white flower on the dark 
green ground. It is true, it is almost as good 
as new ; I have only worn it a few times ; but 
I am grown out of it. It will, however, make 
Mary a handsome holiday frock. She can 
alter it herself, for she is able enough. If you 
did not think it too much — " 
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22 THE BIRTHDAY PRBSBNT. 

" By no means," said the Countess. 
" Whenever we give anything to persons 
in her station in life, it ought always to 
be something which may be serviceable to 
them. The green frock with the pretty 
flower, will suit the little floweivgardener ver)^ 
well." 

" Now go, my good children," said the 
Countess in a kind tone, on returning from 
the adjoining room with Amelia, ^^ and take 
care of the flowers, that they do not fade be- 
fore dinner time. Since we have company 
to-day, the little basket shall be the chief or- 
nament of the table, and serve instead of any 
other garniture. I will leave it to Amelia to 
thank you, dear Mary I" 

Amelia hastened to her apartm^it with Mary, 
and ordered her waitmg-maid to bring the 
frock. Jesse, for so the young woman was 
oaEed, did not move, but said, '^ Your 
ladyship will not put on that frock to-day." 
" No," said Amelia, I intend giving it to 
Mary." " That frock," reiterated Je^se, 
" does my lady know of it ?" " &cing tfee 
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frock," said Amelia grarely, ^^ and leave the 
rest to me." 

Jesse hastily turned about to hide her vexa- 
tion, and went Her face glowed with rage. 
She angrily pulled out iiie young Countess's 
dresses from the wardrobe, and said, ^^ I wish 
I might tear them all to pieces. That cursed 
gardener's girl ! She has already deprived 
me of a part of my lad/s favour, and now 
she steals this frock firom me besides ; for 
the dresses which are no longer used, 
justly belong to me. O, I could scratch 
out liie eyes of the hatefid weoch I^ Jesse, 
however, stifled her rage, as well as she 
was able, assumed a friendly appearance on 
entering the room, and delivered the fpock 
to Amelia. 

** Dear Mary," said the latter, " thou^ 
richer pi^esents have been made to me this day 
than your little basket, yet none have^affovded 
me greater pleasure. Hie flowers in the frodk 
there, are certainly not m haadscnne as yours, 
but I think you will not despise them from love 
to me. Wear the froek in remembrance of 
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me, and greet your father from me." Mary 
took the frock, kissed the hand of the young 
Countess, and departed, 

Jesse continued her work in silence, but 
inwardly filled with envy, vexation, and secret 
rage. It cost her indeed no slight struggle, 
to prevent Amelia's hair, whilst curling it, 
from feeling a little, how enraged she was. 
" Are you angry Jesse ?" said Amelia in a 
gentle tone. " It would be foolish in me to 
be angry," said Jesse, " since you are so kind." 
" You have spoken very sensibly," said the 
young Countess, " I wish you may also think 
as rationally I" 

Mary, meanwhile, jojrfuUy hastened home 
with the handsome frock. But her prudent 
father was not particularly pleased with the 
pretty present. He shook his grey head, and 
said, " I would rather you had not taken the 
basket to the mansion. I value the frock» 
indeed, as a gift of our noble lady; but I 
fear it may render others envious of us, and 
you vain, which would be the worst of all. 
Therefore, be duly upon your guard, dear 
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Mary, that the worst, at least, may not oc- 
cur. Modesty and decency are more becom- 
ing a young girl, than the finest and choicest 
attire." 
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CHAPTER III. 

THE STOLEN RING. 

Scarcely had Mary tried on the handsome 
frock, and then carefully folded it up, and laid 
it in a drawer, when the young Countess en- 
tered the little parlour, pale and trembling, 
and almost out of breath. 

" Dear Mary," said she, with vehemence, 
" what have you done ? My mother's dia^- 
mond ring is gone I no one entered the room 
but you. O return it to me immediately, 
otherwise it will be a terrible affair ! Give it 
me quickly ; the matter may be then still made 
up. 

Mary turned pale as death with fright, 
and, trembling, exclaimed, " what is it you say? 
I have not the ring. I have not once seen a 
ring in the room. I did not move from the 
place in which I was standing." 
214 



THE STOLEN RING. 27 

^^ Mary," said the Countess Amelia again, 
" I beseech you, for the sake of your own wel- 
fare, give me the ring. You know not how 
valuable the single stone in it is. The ring 
cost above a hundred guineas. If you had 
been aware of it, you certainly would not have 
taken it. You probably thought it was only 
a trifle. Give it to me, and all shall be for- 
given you, as a piece of youthful ignorance." 

Mary began to weep. ^' I assure you," said 
she, " I know nothing of the ring. I have never 
ventured to touch any thing that did not belong 
to me, much less to steal it. My father has 
impressed upon me too deeply the sin of taking 
what is not my own." 

Her father now entered the little parlour. 
He had been at work in the garden^ and had 
seen the young Countess enter the house so 
hastily. ^^ What does it mean !" exclaimed he, 
most vehemently, on hearing what was the sub- 
ject of dispute. The good man was so alarmed, 
that he was obliged to support himself against 
a comer of the table, and sit down on the 
bench. 
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28 THE STOLEN RING. 

" Child," said he, " to steal such a ring as 
that, is a crime punishahle with death. But 
this is the least of all, think of the command 
of God, * Thou shalt not steal/ For such an 
act, we are answerable, not merely to men, but 
* to a much greater Lord, to the Supreme Judge, 
to whom all hearts are open, and before whom 
it is in vain to deny or excuse. Have you for- 
gotten God and his holy commandments, and 
no longer remembered my paternal admonitions 
in the hour of temptation. If you have suflTered 
your eyes to be dazzled by the glitter of the 
gold and the diamond, and have been seduced 
to this sin — do not deny it, but confess it, and 
restore the ring. This is the only way to re- 
pair the fault as far as it can be atoned for." 

Mary, sobbing and weeping, replied, " O 
father, I solemnly assure you, I have not seen 
anything of a ring, and had I found such a one 
in the street, I should have had no rest, until 
I had restored it to its owner. I assure you, 
I have it not." 

" See," said her father again, " this angel, 
the young Countess Amelia, who has come 
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down hither only from love to you, to save you 
from the hands of justice, who still means so 
kindly, and has just made you such a handsome 
present, does not deserve to be deceived and 
circumvented to your own destruction. If you 
have the ring, say so, and this gracious lady, 
by her intercession, will avert the deserved 
punishment from you. Mary, be sincere and 
tell the truth !" 

" Father," said Mary, " you know yourself, 
that in aU my life I never stole the least thing. 
I would not venture to take even an apple from 
the tree of another, or a handful of grass from 
the meadow — ^how much less something so 
valuable ! Believe me, father, I have never 
in my life told you an imtruth." 

" Mary," said her father once more, " look 
at my grey hairs. Do not bring them down 
with sorrow to the grave. Spare me this grief. 
Tell me, in the presence of God, before whom 
I hope soon to appear, and who admits no 
thieves into heaven — ^have you the ring ? I be- 
seech you, for the sake of your soul, tell me 
the truth !" 
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Mary looked up with weeping eyes to heaven^ 
lifted up her folded hands, and cried, ^^ God 
knows that I have not the ring I as sure as I 
wish to be saved, I have it not," 

" Now," said her father, " I believe that 
you have not got it. For you would never 
speak falsely in the presence of God, before 
this noble lady, and before your aged father. 
And since, as I firmly believe you are innocent, 
I am composed. Be so likewise, Mary, and 
fear nothing. There is only one real evil in 
the world, which we have to fear, and that is 
sin. Imprisonment and death are nothing com- 
pared to it Whatever may now befall us, and 
though all men should forsake us, and be op<- 
posed to us, yet we have God for our friend^ 
and he will certainly deliver us, and bring our 
innocence to light, both in this world and the 
next. 

The young Countess wiped away a tear, and 
said, ^^ When I hear you speak in this manner, 
I also believe that you have not the ring. But 
when I again reflect on all the circumstances, 
it appears to me impossible that you should 
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not have it. My mother knows the very spot 
on the work-table where she left the ring, ji^^t 
before Mary entered the room with me. No 
one else came thither. Mary herself will tes- 
tify that I did not come near the table. Whilst 
my mother was conversing with me in the adjoin- 
ing apartment, Mary was alone in the room, 
and no one before or after her. After we were 
gone, my mother closed the door, in order to 
change her dress. After doing so, she wished 
to put the ring on her finger, but it was gone. 
To make herself sure of it, my mother searched 
evBry part of the room herself. As a precau- 
tion, she would not suffer any of our own 
people, nor even me to enter the room, until 
she had examined everything two or three 
tunes. But all was in vain. Who then can 
have takai the ring ?" 

*^ That I cannot comprehend, any more than 
your ladyship," said the old man. " God is 
impending a heavy trial over us. But what- 
ever may be the result," said he, casting up 
his eyes towards heaven, ^^ Lord, here am 1 1 
thy grace, O God, is sufficient for me I" 
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" In reality," said the Countess, " I shall 
go home with a very heavy heart. This will 
be a melancholy birthday for me. The re- 
sults will be painful. My mother has not yet 
said a word to any one except myself, in order 
not to be the ruin of Mary But the thing 
can no longer be kept secret. My mother must 
wear the ring to-day. My father, whom we 
expect at noon from the metropolis, will imme- 
diately miss it. He presented it to her, on the 
day that I came into the world, and she has 
invariably worn it on my birthday. She ex- 
pects that I shall certainly bring it back with 
me. Farewell," added Amelia, " I will say 
indeed that I believe you to be innocent, but 
shall I be believed ?" She then left the house 
with tears in her eyes ; and both the old man 
and his daughter were too much agitated with 
alarm and grief to be able to accompany her 
to the door. 

James continued sitting on the bench, sup- 
porting his head with his hand, and looked 
thoughtfully upon the ground, whilst tears 
flowed down his pallid cheeks. Mary fell on 
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her knees before him, looked up to him weep- 
ing, and said : " O father, I assure you I am 
innocent of the whole affair ; I assure you I 
am innocent 1" 

Her father lifted her up, looked long into 
her blue eyes, and then said, " Yes, Mary, 
you are innocent, guilt cannot look one so sin- 
cerely and honestly in the face." 

" O father," rejoined Mary, " what will be 
the end of this ? What will become of us ? 
O, if what shall happen, befell me alone, I 
would gladly bear it. But the most painful 
thing to me is, that you will have to suffer on 
my account." 

" Trust in God," said her father, " and be 
not dismayed. Without his permission, not a 
hair of our heads can be injured. Whatsoever 
may happen will be all from God; it will 
therefore be good, and work for good ; and 
what more can we wish for ? Do not, how- 
ever, be terrified, but adhere strictly to the 
truth. However they may threaten, or what- 
ever promises they may make, do not deviate 
a hair's breadth from the truth, nor wound 
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your conscience. A good congeimce is a soft 
pillow, even in a dungeon. 

" We shall now probably be separated from 
each other, and yoiu: father will no Icmger be 
able to comfort you. Therefore cleave so 
much the more closely, my dear Mary, to your 
Father in heaven. He, the powerful protec- 
tor of innocence, cannot be taken from you." 

The door was now suddenly burst open. 
The chief magistrate, his clerk, and several 
police officers, entered the room. Mary ut- 
tered a loud cry, and clasped her father with 
both her arms. " Tear them asunder," ex- 
claimed the magistrate, his eyes sparkling witji 
rage. ^' Lay the young woman in chains and 
cast her into prison. Take her father also for 
the present into custody. Keep a strict watch 
over the house and garden, and let no one 
enter, until myself and the clerk have minutely 
examined every thing." 

The polico^fficers forcibly tore Mary away 
from h^ father, to whom she clung closely, 
and handcuffed her. She fainted away, and 
was dragged along in that state. When the 
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old man and bis daughter were brought out 
into the street, a concourse . of people had 
already assembled. The affair of the ring had 
immediately spread through the whole town. 
There was a tumult and a crowd about the 
gardener's cottage, as if it were on fire, A 
variety of opinions were uttered on the occa- 
sion. However kind James and his dau^ter 
had been to every one, there was no want of 
people who took a malicious delight in making 
the most wicked remarks. Because the old 
man and his daiighter, by their industry and 
economy, maintained themselves respectably, 
they were envied by many. " We now see," 
said they, "from whence they get their money ; 
we could not understand it before. But in 
this way, there is no art in living and dressing 
better than other honest people in the town." 

But the greater part of the inhabitants of 
Oakburg sincerely sympathized with honest 
James and his daughter ; and many a husband 
said to his wife — " In what a helpless and 
wretched state are mankind 1 The best of us 
is not secure from falling. Who would ever 
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have thought it of these worthy people ? But 
perhaps they axe not guilty; and then may 
God bring their innocence to light 1 but if they 
are, may the Lord grant them grace to ac- 
knowledge their fault, amend, and escape the 
unhappy fate by which they are threatened. 
May he graciously preserve us all from sin, 
from which we are not safe a single day !" 

Some of the children of the place stood in 
groups here and there, and wept. " Ah I" 
said they, " when they are locked up, honest 
James can then no longer give us any fruit, 
nor Mary any flowers. They should not do 
so with them !" 
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CHAPTER IV 



THE IMPRISONMENT. 



Mary had been carried half insensible into 
the dungeon. She came to herself, wept, 
sobbed, wrung her hands, prayed, and then, 
entirely exhausted by terror, grief, and much 
weeping, she sunk upon her couch of straw, 
and a gentle slumber closed her weary eyehds. 
When she again awoke, it was night. All 
around her was dark, and she could distinguish 
nothing. For a long time she knew not where 
she was. The aflTair with the ring seemed a 
mere dream to her, and she thought at first 
that she was in her own bed. She already 
began to rejoice at the idea, when she felt the 
chains on her hands, and the rattling noise 
they made sounded dreadful in her ears. Ter- 
rified, she rose up from her pallet. " O what 
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else can I do/' said she, sinking on her knees, 
<< than lift up these fettered hands to thee, 
gracious God I O look into this dungeon, 
and behold me here upon my knees I Thou 
knowest that I am innocent I Thou art the 
deliverer of the innocent 1 Deliver me I Have 
mercy upon me ! have mercy on my poor old 
father I O impart consolation at least to his 
beart» and rather let me doubly feel every 
suffering l" 

A. flood of tears burst from ber c^yes ^t the 
thought of her father; grief and eywpfttby 
choked her utterance- She continued to weep 
and sob a considerable time longer. 

The moon, which had hitherto been cqvqred 
by black and beayy douds, now ghone into 
ber prison through the little iron grating, the 
bars of which it reflected on the floor of the 
dungeon. By its Ught Mary could now clearly 
see the four waUg of the narrow cell, the red 
bricks of which they were built, the white 
pliMster between them, the little wall, whiob 
ws^ erected in one corner instead of a table, 
the earthen pitcher and dish which stood upon 
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the little wall, and every blade pf straw which 
served her for a couch. When the thick darl^* 
ness, in which Mary had beei^ enveloped, dis- 
appeared, her heart also became easier. The 
sight of the moon seemed to her just like the 
face of an old friend. ^^ Art thou comhig," sai4 
fi|h^, **toloo^ after me thatlpves thee? .0, 
when formerly thou didst shine through the 
^een vine leaves at tb© vindpv of my Httl^ 
bedroom, thy light WfLs much brighter an4 
clearer than through this thick bl^^^k iroii 
grating ; it is just as if thou ^ert also mourur 
ing with me. Ah I I never ^i^pected indee4 
to see thee thus I Wh^t is my father now 
doing? Is he also awake, and weeping an4 
lamenting on my ficcount? Q that I could 
ofily see him for a moment I Thou, mopn, art 
perhaps looking just now into bis prison. O 
that thou couldst spea]£, and tell him bpw bis 
daughter weeps and laments for him I 

^^ Bi^t how foolish it is of me to speak tbi^ 
in my grief 1 Gracious God, forgive this yw 
speech! Thou, O Gpd, lookest mto my father'^ 
prison. Thou beholdest us both. Thou sees^ 
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both our hearts. Thme almighty aid cannot 
be restrained by massive walls or iron bars. 
O send comfort to him in his suflFerings V* 

Mary now observed with some surprise, that 
a pleasing smell of flowers perfumed her pri- 
son. In the morning, she had made a nose- 
gay of a few rose-buds and other flowers, which 
had been left from the flower-basket, and had 
put them into her bosom. Those flowers 
yielded the sweet perfume. " Are you still 
here, you dear little flowers," said she, on 
perceiving the little nosegay, " and must you 
also be taken to prison with me ? How have 
you merited this ? But let this be my consola- 
tion, that I have deserved it as little as you." 

She took the nosegay from her breast, and 
contemplated it by the hght of the moon. 
" Ah," said she, " when I plucked these rose- 
buds this morning in my garden, and this for- 
get-me-not, at the little brook, who would have 
thought that I should this evening have been 
lying in prison I When I wove that wreath of 
flowers — ^who would have imagined that I should 
so soon be wearing an iron chain! So un- 
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stable is every thing of an earthly nature ; and 
no one knows how soon it may be otherwise 
with him, or what melancholy results his most 
innocent actions may occasion. Mankind have 
therefore good reason to commend themselves 
every morning to the divine protection." 

She wept anew ; her tears trickled upon the 
rose-buds and forget-me-not, and glittered on 
them in the moon-light, like the dew. " He 
that is not unmindful of the flowers, but waters 
them with rain and dew," thought she, " can* 
not be forgetful of me. . Gracious God, shed 
drops of consolation into my heart and that of 
my father, even as thou replenishest the calix 
of the thirsty flowers with the pure dew of 
heaven I" 

She now thought with tears upon her father, 
" Good old man," said she, " when I look 
upon this nosegay, how much of what thou 
hast said to me respecting the flowers, occurs 
to my mind I 

. " These rose-buds shot forth from the midst 
of thorns, — ^in the same manner shall joy pro- 
ceed from these my sufferings. He who would 
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have endeavoured to draw this half-blowii rose 
from the ffinnly closed bud^ wotild havis Oidy 
destroyed it. God developed these tender 
criiiison leaves by degrees, as it were with a 
Soft and gentle finger, and breathed the lovely 
odour into iheli* centre; He will also turn my 
sufferings into joy, and unfold the blessing 
fccrntained in them. I will, therefore, quietly 
^ait until his time arrives. 

" This forget-me-not reminds me of its 
Creator. O Lord my God, I will not forgi^t 
thee, even as thou hast promised never to fbr- 
get me ! These delicate little flowers are blue 
like th^ sky. Heaven be my consolation dur- 
ihg all my earthly suffierings ! 

" This is a sweet-pea, with its tender white 
and red leaves. How this tall plant soars aloft 
lipon th6 stick prepared for it, without which 
it would creiep along the ground, and Uius 
brightly blooming, hovers as with a huttet&fB 
wings, over the dust of the earth*. So will I 
cleave firmly to tiJiiae, O my Godl attd dius 
jbyfiilly rise above the dust and the sufferings 
of this world. 
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** It k this mignionette^ in particular) which 
fiUs the whole priis^ti wi1& 4 fragrant perbm^. 
Oe&tle abd beht^volent plant I thdu rejoicest 
even bim that plucks thee with ihy ttkgtksice. 
I will be also like thee ; be kind even tib thoM 
who ^t^ me from my garden, and cast me into 
this prison^ ibottgh I had done thi^m no wrong. 

^* Here is a twig of msemarf . Thift ocOh' 
tinUi^ fresh even in wint^r^ aiid retains in that 
t^iAb season of the year^ the beautifid gr^isn 
colour of hope ^ and in thi^ my time of suft)^ 
ing, I will not give up iny hopet. God, who 
cW preserve this little plant k the midi^t of 
wini^ stormS) fresh and j^een^ ben^th i^ 
and iSnow, will also preserve nfte in the nndst 
of my afflictions. 

*^ Here are, last of all^ ^ couple of ImnA 
leaved. These remind me of the n^Ver4^Kling 
c^wn, which is laid up in heaven for all those 
wh6 suffer patiently and (courageously Upon 
^aitii. O, it seems to me, ais if I already saw 
it^ this glorious and imperufthisibte toward of vie- 
IkMry, beaming with ^lelnil tadianidel The 
floWerid ot this world af« only Ukd iu joys, aU 
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of them transitory, all soon withering away. 
But in the world above, a blessedness and a 
glory awaits us, after the momentary sufferings 
of the present state, which are eternal and 
unfading." 

A dark doud now suddenly obscured the 
moon. Mary saw nothing more of her flowers, 
and an appalling darkness filled the prison. 
Anxiety again took possession of her heart. 
But the doud soon passed over, and the moon 
again shone bright and beautiful as before. 
" Thus," thought Mary, " may innocence be 
obscured for a time; but at length it shall 
again shine forth in all its purity. Thou, O 
God, will eventually cause my innocence, on 
which such a heavy cloud of suspicion rests, 
to gain the victory over every false accusation!" 

Mary now laid herself down again upon her 
bundle of straw, and slept quietly and com- 
posedly. A pleasing dream comforted and 
cheered her even during sleep. She dreamt 
that she was walking by moonlight in a garden 
she had never seen before, which lay in the 
midst of a rude wilderness filled with gloomy 
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fir-trees, and appeared to her indescribably 
lovely and pleasant. ' She had never before 
seen the moon shine so bright and beautiful. 
All the various coloured flowers of the garden, 
enlightened by its gentle ray, bloomed and 
yielded their perfume more beautifully and 
lovely than ever. She also perceived her fa- 
ther in the little delightful garden. The moon 
shone upon his venerable and smilingly cheer- 
ful countenance. She hastened towards him, 
and wept on his breast the sweetest tears, from 
which her cheeks were still wet when she 
awoke. 
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THE TRIAL. 



Scarcely had Mary awoke, when a polk^ 
officer entered the prison, to conduct her bfe- 
fore the magistrate. A feeling of horror thrifled 
through her, on entering the gloomy, lofty-^ 
arched justice-room, with its ancient windowis, 
glazed with hexagonal panes of glass. The 
magistrate sat as judge on a large chair, covered 
with crimson cloth. The derk of the court, 
with the pen in his hand, at an immense writing- 
table, which looked quite black with age. The 
judge put a variety of questions to her, all of 
which Mary answered according to trudi. 
She wept, sobbed, and asserted her innocence. 
But the judge said, " You will not be able 
to induce me to regard that as possible, which 
is impossible. No one entered the room but 
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you ; no one else can have the ring ; Aerefere 
confess I" 

Mary said Again with tears, " I cannot say 
anything else ; I know notMng of the ting ; I 
never siw it, and have it not" 

" The ring has been seen in your hands," 
continued the judge. " What do you say to 
that?" Mary asserted that it was impossible. 
Hie judge rang his bell, and Jesse was brought 
into court. 

Jesse, in her rage on account of the fh^ck, 
and with the wicked intention oi britigiii^ 
Maty itito disgrace witb the nobleman's fainily, 
had said to them that no one else had the rfaig 
but the worthless daughter of the gaidenet. 
" Oh coming down the stairs," said she^ " I 
saw her holding a ring in her himd, the stone 
of which she was contemplating; but no soonet 
did she perceive me, than terrified, she kaoi!^ 
diately concealed the ring. I thoii^t th6 ch** 
cumstance suspicious. However, I did not 
wish to be too hasty, and was silent. Perhaps^" 
thought I, " the ring has been given to het, 
like so many othet things. But if «he has 
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Stolen it, there will be time enough to speak 
about it when the matter comes to be inquired 
into. I am very glad that I have not been 
since in the Countess's apartment. Such 
wicked people as this hypocritical Mary, might 
render even honest people suspected." 

Jesse was taken at her word, and was now 
called upon to confirm what she had said be* 
fore the court. On entering the justice-room, 
and when the judge admonished her to confess 
the truth in the presence of God, her heart 
beat indeed not a little, and her knees trembled. 
But the wicked girl paid no attention either to 
the words of the judge or the voice of her con- 
science. She thought within herself, , " If I 
now confess that I have told an untruth, I shall 
lose my place, and even perhaps be imprisoned." 
She therefore confirmed the lie she had told, 
and said boldly in Mary's face, " You have the 
ring ; I have seen you with it." 

Mary was horrified at such deception. How- 
ever, she did not upbraid or reproach her. She 
merely wept, and was scarcely able for weep- 
ing to utter the words, " It is not true ; you 
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never saw me with the ring. How can you 
tell such a dreadfol falsehood, and thus ruin 
me, who have never done you any harm ?" 

But Jesse, who looked solely to her own 
temporal advantage, and was still filled with 
hatred and envy against Mary, cared nothing 
for what she daid. S|he repeated the falsehood 
once more, detailing every fictitious circum- 
stance, and was then dismissed by a hint from 
the judge. 

" You are convicted," said the- latter to 
Mary. " Every circumstance is against you. 
The young Countess's waiting-maid has even 
seen the ring in your hands. Tell me now 
what you have done with it ?" 

Mary insisted upon it that she had not the 
ring. The judge then ordered her to be 
scourged until the blood came. Mary cried, 
wept, called God to witness, and repeated 
again and again, that she was innocent, but all 
was in vain. She was horribly chastised. Pale, 
trembling, and bleeding, she was at length 
again cast into prison. Her wounds smarted 
dreadfully. She spent half the night awake 
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cm her miaemble pallet ; she wept, moaned, and 
prayed tQ Ged, vbp at length seat her refresb- 
mg sleep. 

The nei^t day, the judge ordered Mary to be 
brought agmn befpre him. Severity btaving 
beea of no avail, he attempted by mildness 
and friendly promises to induce her to coi^eas. 
*^ You have forfeited your life," said he, " you 
have deserved to die under the hands of the 
executioner. But if you will confess where the 
mg is, notiung more shall be done to you. 
The whipping you have received shall serve 
for your punishment ; and you shall (quietly re- 
turn home with your father. Duly consider 
what I say — and choose — either life ox death* 
You see my intentions are kind towards you. 
Of what use will the stolen ring be to you, 
when your head lies bleeding at your feet ?" 
Mary, however, persisted in her assertions. ' 

The judge, who had observed her great ai- j 
feotion for her father, continued, '^ If you will | 
remain hardened, and set no value on your own 
life, think of your father's hoary head I Dp 
you wish to see it bleeding beneath the sword 
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of the exeoutioner ? Who ejse but he caffi iwYQ 
persuaded you so obstinately to deny the fact ? 
Ppn't you thipk, it puiy also cost him his 
Ufer 

Mary w£^ so terrified at these words, thi^t 
^e almost fainted. ^^ Confess that you have 
taken the ring," said the judge. " One word — 
the single syllable, ' Yes,' can save both your 
father's life and your own." 

This was a severe trial for Mary. She was 
silent a long time. The idea occurred to her 
to say she had taken the ring, and lost it on 
the way home ; but she thought within herself, 
that it was better to adhere strictly to the truth, 
and that lying was sin. " I will not commit 
sin on any account," thought she, " even if 
I could save my own and my father's life by it. 
I will obey thee, O my God I and boldly leave 
all the rest to thee." She then said with a 
loud and tremulous voice, " If I were to say 
that I had the ring, it would be a falsehood, 
and if I could deUver myself from death by a 
lie, I would not do it. But," continued she, 
** if blood must floyr, O spare my good father's 
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grey hairs. I will cheerfully shed my blood 
for him." 

All present were affected by these words. 
Even the judge, though otherwise a grave and 
severe man, was touched to the heart by them. 
He was silent, and made a sign for Mary to 
be taken back to prison. 
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THE INTERVIEW. 



The judge now felt himself not a little per- 
plexed. " Three days have already elapsed," 
said he to his clerk the next morning, " and 
we are no further than we were the first hour. 
Could I only see a possibility of any one else 
having the ring, I would believe the girl was 
innocent. Such obstinacy, at such a tender 
age, I have never heard of. But the circum- 
stances are too clear against her; it cannot 
be otherwise ; she must have stolen the ring." 

He went once more to the Countess, and 
questioned her minutely respecting every cir- 
cumstance. He examined Jesse also again; 
sat the whole day over the official documents, 
and considered every word that Mary had ut- 
tered on being questioned. ' At length he sent, 
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late in the evening, for Mary's father from the 
prison, and had him brought up into his apart- 
ment. 

" James," said he, " I am generally spoken 
of as a severe man ; but you will never be able 
to say of me, that I have knowingly wronged 
any one in all my life. I think you will be- 
lieve me, that I do not wish the death of your 
daughto:. But, judging from all the circumr- 
stances, she must have committed the theft, 
and, according to the law, she must suffer 
death. The testimony of the waiting-imaid 
makes the matter certain. If, meanwhile, the 
ring were to make its appearance, and thus the 
loss be repaired, she might be pardoned on 
account of her youth. But if she continues so 
obstinately and perversely to deny the fact» — 
her perverseness makes up for what she is 
wanting in years, and justice must take its 
course. Therefore go to her, James, persuade 
her to give up the ring, and I give you my 
hand upon it, she shall then — ^but only then, 
mark that! — ^not die, but be let off with a 
slighter punishment. Ypu are her father* 
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You have every infltijence with her. If you 
bring nothing out of her, what dse can 
we think, than that you are in an under- 
standing wKth her, and have been an acconir 
plice in her crime ? Once more, if the ring is 
not produced, the consequences will be fatal." 

Her father said, ^^ I am willing to speak 
with her, but I know before hand, that she 
has not stolen the ring, and therefore will not 
confess it. I will, however, try every thing, 
and I regard it as a great favour to be once 
more permitted to see my child, before die is 
executed, though innocent" 

The police-ojBdcer, silently conducted the 
old man into Mary's dungeon, placed the 
smoking lamp upon the brick table, on 
which, the earthen didb, with Mst/b sup- 
per, and the pitcher of water, stood un- 
touched, then went away, and closed the door 
behind him. 

Mary was lying with her face towards the 
wall upon the straw, and slumbered a little. 
On opening her eyes, and observing the gloomy 
light of the lamp, she turned about*— perceived 
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her father — uttered a loud cry — and rose up 
from her couch of straw so hastily, that her 
chains rattled, and fell, half senseless, on her 
father's neck. He sat down with her upon: the 
straw, and held her fast in his arms. Both were 
a long time silent, and their tears mingled to- 
gether. 

At length James began to speak, as he had 
been commissioned. " O my father," exclaimed 
Mary interrupting him, " you, you certainly 
have no doubt of my innocence ! O God," 
continued she weeping, " is there no longer 
any one in the world who does not take me for 
a thief — ^not even my father? Father, — do 
believe, that in your daughter you have not 
been training up a thief I" 

" Be calm, my dear child," said her father, 
" I beheve you. I was merely ordered to ask 
you." Both were then again silent. 

James looked at his daughter. Her cheeks 
were pale and wan, her eyes red, and swollen 
with weeping, her thick auburn hair, with 
which she could have completely covered her- 
self, flowed neglected over her shoulders. 
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" My poor child," said he, " God has laid a 
heavy burden upon you ; and I fear, — I fear 
the most painful, the most horrible of all is 
still to come — ^you will probably be condemned 
to lose your head." 

" O my father," said Mary, " I care not for 
myself. But to see your grey head fall be- 
neath the sword — O God, how shall I ever 
bear the sight I" 

" Fear nothing on my account, dear child," 
said her father, " no harm will be done to me ; 
but in your case — although I hope the best — it 
may probably be that — " 

" O," exclaimed Mary joyfully, whilst in- 
terrupting her father, " if that is the case, the 
heaviest load is removed from my heart ; 
all is then well. Father, I assure you, I 
am not afraid of death, for I shall go to 
God and to my Saviour. I shall also see 
my mother in heaven. What joy will that 
occasion me !" 

These words went deeply to the heart of her 
aged father. He wept like a child. " Now, 
thank God," said he at last, and folded his 
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hands, ^^ thank God that I find you so com- 
posed. It is indeed hard, very hard for an old 
man, and a loving father, to lose his only ar- 
dently beloved child, the sole consolation, the 
last support, the crown and joy of his old age, 
and in such a manner I However," sobbed 
he with a faltering voice, ^ thy will, O Lord, 
be done! Thou desirest a painful offiaring 
from a father's heart ; but I bring it thee 
wiUingly. Accept it I Into thy hands I com- 
mit her who is the deavest thing I have aa 
earth ; there she will be best preserved. I com- 
mend her to thy infinitely more loving paternal 
heart ; there she will be best provided for. 

^^ Ah I my dear Mary, it is better to die 
innocent on the scaffold, beneath the sword of 
the executioner, than that I should live to see 
thee robbed of thy innocence, and misled to 
sin and vice in this world. Forgive me for 
speaking thus. Thou art now worthy and fit 
for living ranked amongst the angels in heaven; 
but the world is wicked, very wicked ; notWng 
is impossible, and angels themselves have 
fallen. Die then, if it be God's holy will, die 
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confidently, my daughter. It is die best (d 
deaths, however bloody it may be. Thou wilt 
then, as a pure and spotless lily, be tnins- 
{danted from an inhospitaUe soil, into a more 
fertile region — ^into paradise." 

A flood of tears interrupted his speeeh. 
^^ One thing more," said he, after a pause, — 
^^ Jesse has been a witness against you. She 
affirmed with an oath, that she had seen the 
ring on your hand. Her evidence is your 
death, if you should be executed. But assure 
me that you forgive her, and will not carry any 
hatred to her with you into the other world. 
Oh, upon this straw, in this gloomy dungeon, 
and wearing this heavy chain, you are happier 
than she is in the noble mansion, in silk and 
lace, in abundance and honour. Better to die 
innocent, like you, than to live infamous, like 
her. Pardon her, Mary, even as your Re- 
deemer pardoned his enemies I You will do 
so^ and receive every thing aa from the hands of 
God ?" Mary assured him that die forgave her. 

" And now," continued the old man — ^for 
he heard the turnkey coming, " I commend 
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you to God and his grace, and to your Re- 
deemer, who, though innocent, was also ex- 
ecuted as a malefactor! And if you should 
never see my face again, and though it be the 
last time I am permitted to see you, I shall 
soon follow you to heaven ! for I feel that I 
shall not long survive this stroke.'* 

The turnkey now warned the old man to go. 
Mary endeavoured to retain him, and held him 
firmly clasped in her arms; but her father 
quietly tore himself from her ; whilst she sank 
insensible upon her straw. 

James was now led up again to the judge. 
" I maintain before the Almighty God," ex- 
claimed he, almost beside himself, on entering 
the room, and lifted up his right hand towards 
heaven, ^^ that she is innocent ; my child is not 
a thief!" 

^^ I am almost inclined to believe it," said 
the judge ; " but I dare not be guided by your 
and your daughter's asseverations in my judg- 
ment, but must judge of the matter as it has 
come before me, and as the letter of the law 
prescribes." 
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CHAPTER VII. 

THE SENTENCE AND ITS EXECUTION. 

Every inhabitant of the noble mansion, and 
the whole town of Oakburg, was now anxious 
to know what would be Mary's fate. All the 
well disposed trembled for her life ; for in these 
days, theft was punished with extreme severity, 
and many a one was executed for a sum of 
money, which did not amount to the twentieth 
part of the value of the ring. The Earl de- 
sired nothing so much as that Mary should be 
found innocent. He perused all the official 
documents himself; conversed for hours to- 
gether with the magistrate; but could not 
convince himself of her innocence, since it 
seemed to him utterly impossible that any one 
else could have taken the ring. The two 
CSountesses, both the mother and daughter, 
entreated, with tears in their eyes, that Mary 
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might not be put to death. Her aged? father 
in prison, prayed day and night without inter- 
mission, that God would bring his daughter's 
innocence to light. Mary believed, as often 
as she heard the turnkey coming with the 
keys, that he would ii^onn her that sentence of 
death was passed upon her. The executioner, 
meanwhile, cleared the place of execution of 
the weeds with which it was overgrown. 

Jesse, during a walk, once perceived him at 
this work, and felt a pang at her heart. She 
was greatly horrified, — contmued pale all the 
evening, — ate nothing at supper, — and every 
one saw, that she had something upon her 
mind. During the night, she slept very reefe- 
kssly, and Mary's bloody head appeared to 
her more than once in her dreams. Her evil 
conscience gave her no rest, night nor day. 
But the worthless young woman had become 
80 entirely sensual and earthly-minded, that 
she had not the courage to repair her fault by 
a sincere confession. 

The judge at length pronounced sentence; 
which was, that Mary, though guilty of deatfa 
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for her evident and heinous theft, and obstinate 
denial of it, should, from particular regard to 
her youth, and her otherwise blameless char* 
acter, be imprisoned for Mfe ; and her father, 
who shared in her guilt and perverseness, 
either actually, or by the bad education he had 
given her, should be banished the province for 
ever; whilst the property of both should be 
sold, as a small compensation for the heavy 
loss, and the expenses of the court. The Earl 
commuted the sentence, by ordering that Mary 
should go into banishment with her father ; and 
in order to avoid causing any further sensation, 
that they should be conducted across the 
boundary, at day-break, the following morning. 
When Mary and her father were brought by 
the police-officer past the gates of the Earl's 
residence, Jesse came out. The affair having 
terminated favourably beyond all the expecta- 
tion of the unfeeling and thoughtless young 
woman, she recovered all her former cheerful- 
ness. It had seemed to her too bad that Mary 
should be executed ; but that she should be 
tbi;^ sent away, was exacdy what she wished. 
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She had always been apprehensive that Mary 
would at length have expelled her fromi her 
place. This fear had now disappeared. Her 
former hatred to Mary, her mahcious joy, and 
her evil heart, had again quite got the upper 
hand. The Countess Amelia had once said 
to Jesse, on seeing Mary's flower-basket on 
the drawers, '' Take this basket out of my 
sight ; it excites too melancholy reflections in 
me, and I cannot look at it without pain." 
Jesse had therefore taken possession of it, and 
now brought it out with her. *' There is thy pre- 
sent again," said she to Mary; ^^ the ladies will 
not receive any thing from such hands. Thy 
glory has now departed, like the flowers, for 
which thou wast so well paid,^ and it gives me 
particular pleasure to return the basket to 
thee." She threw it at Mary's feet, went 
back into the house with a sarcastic sneer, and 
violenfly closed the door behind her. 

Mary silentiy took up the basket with a 
tear in her eye, and proceeded on her way. 
Her father had not even a stafP to support him 
on the journey; and Mary nothing but her 
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little basket. With weeping eyes, she looked 
back a hundred times at her father's dwelling, 
until at length it disappeared, as did also 
finally, the mansion and the spire of the church 
behind a woody hill. 

After the police-officer had left Mary and her 
father at the boundary stone of the province, 
which lay deep in the wood, the old man, 
wearied with pain and sorrow, sat down upon 
a stone thickly covered with moss, and over- 
shadowed by an aged oak. 

" Come my daughter," said he ; " and 
clasping Mary in his arms, he laid her hands 
together, and lifted them up with his — ^let us 
first of all thank God, for having again brought 
us out of the gloomy narrow dungeon, and into 
the open and refreshing air; and for having 
saved our lives, and restored you, my dear 
child, to me again." 

The old man directed his eyes towards 
heaven, which glittered, bright and clear, 
through the verdant foliage, and prayed thus 
with a loud voice : " Gracious and heavenly. 
Father, thou only consolation of thy children 
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on earth I thou powerful protector of all that 
are oppressed I Receive our united thanks 
for our gracious deliverance from bonds, and 
imprisonment, and deadi. Recme our thanks 
for all thy benefits, which have been bestowed 
upon us in this country. For how can we 
leave these borders, withcmt looking gratefully 
up to thee I Before we enter a foreign land, 
we beseech thee look down upcm arpoor father 
and his poor weeping child I Take us into diy 
protection. Be thou our companion on the 
rugged path, which I and my poor child have 
probably now to tread. Conduct us to good 
people ; incite their hearts to compassion; let us 
find some little place on 1% great wide earth, 
where we may quiedy spend the remaindw of 
our pilgrimage, and then die in peace. Thou 
hast certainly already provided this place ht 
us, although we know it not. In faith and con- 
fidence in thee, we will boldly go further." 

After they had both prayed thus, for Mary re- 
peated in her inmost soul all her father's words, 
an unusual measure of consolation and cheerful 
courage descended into the hearts of both. 
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A FRIEND IN NEED. 



AQthony, the Earl's old gamekeeper, who 
had fonnerly been a fellow servant with James, 
and had accompanied ihe Eaxl on his traTels, 
now appeared at a distance in the wood, hav- 
ing the day befoire cSscovered the traces of 
some game. 

^* God blesB yon, James," said he, ^^ is it 
you? I thought I heard your voice, and have 
not been mistaken. Alas! alas! and so they 
have sent you away ! It is certainly very hard 
in one's old age to be obliged to leave our 
home." 

^' As far a& heaven extends," said James, 

" is the earth God's property, and his love 

rules everywhere. But our home is in hea^ 

ven." 
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" Good God," continued the game-keeper 
sympathizingly, " they have sent you away, 
just as you are. You have not even the ne- 
cessary clothing for such a journey I" 

" He that clothes the flowers will also clothe 
us I" answered James. 

" And you are very likely also not provided 
with money ?" inquired he further. 

" We have a good conscience," replied 
James, ^' and this makes us richer, than if the 
stone on which I am sitting were gold, and be- 
longed to us." 

"But tell me," said the game-keeper, "have 
you a single farthing ?" 

" This empty basket at my feet," said James, 
" is our whole property. What do you sup- 
pose it is worth ?" 

" Not more," said the other, with concern, 
^' than two or three shillings. But what is 
thatl" 

" Well," continued James with a smile, 
" we are still rich if God leaves me the use of 
my hands. In one year I can make at least a 
hundred such baskets, and with fifteen or 
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twenty pounds, we can make a shift to live. 
My father, who was a basket-maker, insisted 
upon it, that, besides gardening, I should learn 
to make baskets, in order that I might employ 
myself usefully during the winter. I now 
thank him for it, though he is long since in his 
grave. He has done more, and provided for 
me better than if he had left me two htmdred 
pounds, which yearly brought me ten pounds 
interest. A sound mind, a healthy body, and an 
honest trade, are the best riches upon earth." 

" Well, God be thanked," said the game^ 
keeper, " that you can look at things in such 
a light. I must confess that you take the pro- 
per view of them. I am also of opinion that 
your knowledge of gardening may be of service 
to you. But where do you intend to go ?" 

" Far away," said James, " where no one 
knows us, and whithersoever God may lead us." 

" James," said the game-keeper, '" take 
this strong and knotty walking-stick. I for- 
tunately brought it with me, since I found it 
rather difScult to ascend yon hill, over which 
there is no bep.ten path. You do not even 
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possess a walking-stick. And here/' contmed 
he, <k«wing a smaU leathern purse from his 
pocket, '^ here is some money for you. I re- 
cevred it yesterday ereimig in yonder village 
on the heights, where I parsed the night, for 
wood that had been sold there." 

" I win keep the waUdo^^stick," said James, 
^^ and earry it in remembrance of a worthy 
man. But I camiot take the money ; since it 
is for wood, it bekmgs to the Earl." 

'^H<mest oki James," said the game-keeper, 
^^ do not let that hinder you. The money has 
been already paid to my Master. I advanced 
it years ago to a poor man who had lost hi& 
cow, and could not pay for the wood he had 
bought, and I thought no more of it. Yester- 
day he returned it to me, being now in better 
areumstancfes, unsKpectedly, and with thanks. 
It is evidently God who has s^Eit you the 

>' Well, then, i wifl aceqpt it," said James, 
and may God return it to you in some otbtif 
wayt See, Maary," said he, turning to his 
daughter, ** how kindly God provides . for us 
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he very outset of our journey. Before 
save the frontiers, he sends our good old 
id hither, who brings me a travelling staff, 
furnishes me with money for the journey, 
ore rising up from this stone, he has heard 
prayer. Therefore be confident and joyful ; 
i will provide for us still further." 
ilie old game-keeper now took leave with 
rs m his eyes. ^^ Farewell, honest James I 
rewell, my good Mary I" said he, wMlst 
senlHig his hand, first to the father, and 
n to the daughter. '* I have always kxdced 
jfi you as honest people, and still take you 
be so. You will yet find the saying fulfilled, 
It ^honesty is the best pohcy.' Certainly 
who acts justly, and trusts in God, will never 
forsakett by him. Take this saying with 
u on tile way; and may God be yo\ir guard." 
Tbe game4Leeper, much affected, turned 
lovit aad took ihe road to Oakburg. But 
imes roie iq>, took bis dau^ter by die 
ind, aodt j^dceeded on tibe way through the 
ood, mto the wide world, which lay before 
lem. 
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Mary and her father travelled for several 
days, and had already walked above a hundred 
miles. They had no where been able to find 
an asylum, and their little stock of money was 
entirely expended. Their wants were now 
very scantily supplied, and it was indescribably 
difficult for them to ask alms ; but at length 
they were compelled to do so. They were 
sent away from many a door with harsh lan- 
guage, and at many another, a morsel of dry 
bread was given them reluctantly, and they 
had nothing to drink with it but water from 
the nearest spring. Occasionally, also, they 
had some soup or vegetables given to them in 
an earthen dish, and perhaps a little meat that 
had been left, or other country fare. But 
Mary was frequently obliged to observe, hpw 
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long the people were in choosing, in order to 
be sure to hit the smallest and the worst piece. 
After having had nothing warm for many days, 
they were still glad to be permitted to pass the 
night in a bam. 

One day, when the road led them continually 
between woody hills and mountains, and neither 
house nor village was to be seen, the old man 
fell ill. Pale and speechless, he sank down 
at the foot of a iir-covered hill upon some of 
the fir-trees which had been felled. Mary was 
almost beside herself with terror and alarm. 
She looked about in vain for some fresh water; 
but not a drop could be found. She called in 
vain for help ; she was answered only by the 
echo. No human habitation was visible either 
far or near. Mary hastily, and with trembling 
knees, ascended the hill, in order to be the bet- 
ter able to look around her. She. then per- 
ceived deep down on the other side of the hill, 
a farm-house, surrounded by ripening corn-fields 
and verdant meadows, and which lay solitarily 
in the wood. She ran down the hill as quickly 
as she could, and reached the house almost 
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breathless. With tears in her eyes and « 
faltering Toiee, she implored assistance. The 
fanner and his wife, both of whom were raiber 
advanced in years, were of a kind and compas- 
sionate disposition. They were moved by the 
grief, the pallid countenance, the tears, and the 
extreme anxiety of the poor girL The woman 
said to her husband, '^ Put a horse into the 
cart ; we will bring the old man hither." The 
farmer went to harness his horse, and put it to 
the cart. Meanwhile his wife fetched a couple 
of beds, an earthen pitcher with fresh water, 
and a bottle with some vinegar. When Marj 
heard that the road along the foot of the fa&li 
was bad, and a couple of miles round, she has- 
tened back with the water and the vinegar, 
by the same way die had come, in order to be 
with her father the sooner. 

On reaching the spot, she found him some-- 
what recovered. He was sitting beneath a 
fir-tree, and was heartily glad to see Mary 
again, whom he had missed with pam. When 
the cart arrived, he was lifted into it, and driven 
to the farm. 
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The farmer had a pretty little parlour behind 
is house, with a bed-room and kitchen adjmii- 
ig, which were standing empty. This he gave 
p to the enfeebled old man* The former's 
rife prepared a good bed for fahn, and Mary, 
n order to be ah^ays with her sick father, 
;ladly contented herself with the bench. His 
indisposition arose solely from debility, pro- 
duced by bad fure, wretched lodging, and the 
fatigues of the journey. His kiixl^hearted 
hostess provided him with every thing whidi 
her house afforded, in order to restore the in*- 
valid. She spared neither flour nor eggs, mei- 
^r milk nor butter; nor did she thmk a few 
fowls too much to make some good soup for 
the poor debilitated man. The iiurmer himself, 
after a short time, fetched down a young pigeon 
from the dove cot almost ev«ry day. " There," 
said he to his wife with a smile, ^^ roast it If 
you do not spare your hens, I must also coo- 
tribute my quota." 

The farmer and his wife had always been in 
the ha1»t of attending a religious anniversajry 
m the neighbourhood. But this time, they 
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persuaded each other to remain at home, and 
with the money, which they would otherwise 
have expended, buy a few bottles of old strong 
wine for the invaUd. Mary expressed her 
thanks with tears, " There are," said he, 
" therefore good people everywhere, and the 
kindest hearts are often found in the rudest 
districts." 

Mary sat continually at her father's bed-side. 
She did not however lay her hands in her lap ; 
but being an excellent hand at her needle, she 
sewed, and knit unweariedly for the household. 
She was never idle a moment. The farmer's 
wife was uncommonly well pleased with her 
industry, and her decent and modest deport- 
ment. Better food and nursing produced an 
excellent effect upon old James ; who soon re- 
covered so far as to be able to be about again. 
During his whole life, he had never wished to 
be idle.. He therefore again exercised his art 
of basket-making. Mary was sent to fetch 
him young osiers, and hazel, twigs. His &st 
performance was a handsome strong hand- 
basket, which he presented to the farmer's wife, 
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as a token of his gratitude for her kindness. 
He hit her taste minutely. The basket was 
very finn and strong. On the cover of it were 
interwoven with red coloured withs, the initial 
letters of her name, and on the side of the bas- 
ket a thatched farm-house, together with a 
couple of fir-trees, were represented, with yel- 
low, brown, and green coloured osiers. 

Every one in the house admired the pretty 
^workmanship ; but the farmer's wife was highly 
pleased at the present, and the allusion to the 
farm, which was called " Fir Cottage," gratified 
her much. 

After the old man was fuUy recovered, he 
said to the farmer and his wife : " We have 
now been burdensome to you long enough, it 
is time for us to go farther." 

But the farmer took him by the hand and 
saidj " What are you thinking of, my old friend ? 
I hope we have done you no harm ; why then 
do you talk of leaving us ? You are otherwise 
a prudent man, but I cannot say much for such 
a thought as that." 

The farmer's wife wiped her eyes with her 
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apron and saod, " Remain widi us ; it is alreadj 
late in the autumn. See, die leaves on the 
hedges and trees are turning yeDow, and the 
winter is before the door. Do you wish ab£N>- 
lutely to fall sick again?" 

James assured tiiem, that his only reason for 
wishing to depart, was that he might not be 
burdensome to them. 

^< Do not talk of being burdensome," said 
the farmer, ^* do not let that trouble yim I In 
the htfle parlour you are not in our way, and 
you earn what you consume." 

" Yes, indeed," said his wife, " Mary alone 
earns it by her knitting and sewing. And if 
you, James, will continue to make baskets, ali 
will be in order. Lately, when I stood spon- 
sor to the miller's child oyer yonder, I took your 
handsome basketwithme. All die farmer £(. wives 
who were there, wish to have such bad^ets. I 
win procure you orders enough; you shifl be 
in no want of work." 

Accordingly, James and his daughter re^ 
mained at Fir Cottage to the heartfelt satisfac- 
tion of the &rmer and lus wife. 
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THE PEACEFUL COTTAGE. 

James «nd Us daugbter now arranged their 
Ktde habitation, in order to manage their owm 
housekeeping accordii^ to their wish. The 
litde parlour was provided with the necesaarjr 
fnrmture, and the kitchen with cooking nten- 
siis. Mary esteemed h^self happy, in being 
able again to stand at the hearth, and cook for 
her father. They Uved together very happily. 
Whilst the old man made baskets, and his 
daughter knitted or sewed, they conversed to- 
ge&ier in a heartfelt and confidential manner. 
Tbey spent many an evening also m the front 
parlour, and the farmer, Ms wife, and all who 
were in the house, listened with great pleasure 
to James's sensible discourse and instructive 
narrations. Thus the winter, with its storms^ 
passed agreeably away. 

Adjoining the farm-house, lay a large pieoe 
^ garden ground, which was, however, not in 
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the best condition. The farmer, in consequence 
of having to attend so much to his agricultural 
labours, had not time to cultivate it properly, 
nor did he even liinderstand it thoroughly. 
James undertook to put it into proper condi- 
tion. He had made preparations for doing so 
in the autumn ; and scarcely had the snow dis- 
appeared in the spring, when he and Mary 
laboured at it from morning till night. The 
garden was divided into two, the beds were 
planted with a variety of vegetables, and bor- 
dered with herbs, on which the bees delight ; 
and the paths were strewn with clear gravel. 
Maiy did not rest till her father had brought 
with him a few rose-trees, lily-bulbs, auriculas, 
and several sorts of flower-seeds, from the town, 
where he purchased the vegetable-seeds. She 
now again raised beautiful flowers, several of 
which had never been seen before in that rude 
and retired region. The garden soon flourished 
and blossomed so beautifully, that i^ gave a 
more friendly appearance to the whole of the 
gloomy valley. The adjoining orchard also suc- 
ceeded better under James's care, and. bore 
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more abundant fruit. A blessing attended all 
that he undertook. 

The old gardener was now completely in \us 
element again. He resumed his remarks on 
the flowers and plants. But these were not 
always the same as before; he had always 
something new to say of them. Mary had 
sought a long time for violets, very early in 
the spring, beneath the thorn hedge which 
surrounded the rural garden, in order, accord- 
ing to her custom, to present the first nosegay 
to her father. At length she found some, 
which were both beautiful and fragrant, and 
brought them to him delighted. " So true is 
the saying," said her father, on accepting the 
blue nosegay with a smile, ^^ he that seeketh, 
iindeth. But," contmued he, '^ it is always 
remarkable, that the violet, this lovely Uttle 
flower, flourishes best beneath thorns, and this 
is very instructive for us. Who, in all the world, 
would have thought that here, in this dark and 
woody dell, and beneath this thatched and 
moss-covered roof, we should have experienced 
so. much enjoyment? However, tber^ is no 
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ntoatum m life so ttuHny, that beneath die 
thorns some tranquil pleasure may not be found 
concealed. Only continue sincerely good and 
pious, my child, and you will never want some 
secret and inward joy, however hard it may go 
with you." 

The wife of a tradesman who resided in the 
town, came one day to the £armer to buy flax, 
and brought her little boy with her. Whilst 
the flaK was being inspected, examined, and 
bargained for, the boy had entered the garden 
by the open door, and attacked with bodi hands 
a rosebush in full bloom, in order to plunder 
it, and had miserably wounded himself with the 
thorns. On hearmg the outcry he made, Ins 
mother and &e farmer's wife hastened mto the 
garden ; James and his daughter followed them. 
The boy stood trembling, and with bleeding 
hands, near the rosebush, and inveighed bitteriy 
against 1^ ill-natuxed and deceitful flower. 

*^ Such k often the case with grown up 
children also," observed James* ^^ Every joy 
is surrounded wkh thorns, like the rose. We 
grasp at them immediately with bc^ bands. 
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One ruins himself by daDcing and gaming, 
and another by drinking, or something worse. 
He then stands weeping and lamenting, and 
curses the pleasure after which he was so eager. 
Let its tempting appearance, therefore, never 
lead you to imprudenee. Man possesses rea* 
son ; he therefore ought not merely to follow 
his desires, but always act considerate^ sCod 
prudently." 

One fine dear Sunday mornings after a 
couple of rainy days, Mary entered the garden 
with her father, and found that the first lily 
had expanded itself, and was shisong lovely 
in the radiance of the rising sim, with several 
other flowers. She called the people of the 
house, who had long been desirous of seeing 
the lily in flower. All of them admired it. 

^* How beautifully white and bright, how pure 
and spotless it is !" said the fanner's wife. 

'^ It is so," said James with emotion. '^ O 
that the minds of all men were as pure and 
spotless I This would be a pleasing slight both 
to God aad his angels ; for only they that are 
pure in heart shall see God." 
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'^ And how beautifully straight^ how 
tall and upright it stands !" obsenred the 
farmer. 

*^ Like a finger pointing to heaven/' said 
James. ^' I am fond of seeing them in a gar- 
den, and they ought to be in every garden in 
the country. We ought to remember that we 
are human beings, and not always be rooting 
in the earth, forgetful of our better country. 
The pretty upright flower may admonish us in 
this respect, to look upwards in all our toil and 
labour, and seek something better than that 
which-earth can aflford. 

" Every plant," continued he, warmly and 
impressively, " even the tenderest blades of 
grass, shoot upwards ; and that which is too 
weak to elevate itself, such as the pea, the 
scarlet bean, and the hop yonder in the hedge, 
seeks something around which it may wind itself 
and climb aloft. It would be deplorable if man, 
along with his thoughts, his wishes, and his hopes, 
were always willing to creep upon the ground !" 
One^ day, James was planting some young 
seedlings in a fresh dug bed in the garden, 
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whilst Mary was busily employed in weeding 
a little bed adjoining. "This twofold occu- 
pation, my dear daughter," said the old man, 
** ought to be the sole business of our whole 
lives. Our hearts are a garden, which our 
gracious God has given us to tend. We ought 
ever to be occupied in planting that which is 
good in them and in eradicating that which is 
evil, otherwise they run wild. But he who 
duly attends to these two emplojnnents, and un- 
ceasingly calls upon God, from whom proceeds 
sunshine, dew, and rain, growth and increase, 
for his blessing upon his efforts, cultivates the 
fairest garden, and makes his heart a paradise." 
James and his daughter had spent three 
springs and summers at Fir Cottage, industri- 
ously and laboriously, beguiling the time with 
instructive conversation, and many innocent 
enjoyments, in a very pleasing manner, and had 
almost entirely forgotten their former suflFer- 
ings. But when the auitumn came, and the 
sun began to cast more lengthened shadows ; 
when the last ornaments of the garden bloomed,, 
the red and blue asters, and the many-coloured 
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chrysanthemums, when the folia^ aflwimed « 
yellow tifige, and the garden inclined to the 
repose of wmter, the old man felt im strength 
sensibly decline, and was often far from weH. 
He concealed it indeed from Mary, in order not 
to cause her trouble ; but in his remarks upon 
the flowers, something melancholy was mingled, 
which frequently went to Mary's heart. 

Mary was once considering a rose, which 
had appeared l»te in the season, and was in 
full flower m the autumn. She wndied to 
pluck it, but the crimson leayes suddenly feH 
beneath her hand, and lay scattered on the 
ground. ^^ Such is man," said her father. ^< In 
youth we resemble a fresh blooming rose ; but 
our period of expansion is very short ; we also 
wither like the rose, and soon pass away. Do 
not therefore presume, my dear child, on the 
vain and trainsient beauty of the body, but seek 
the beauty of the soul ; seek that internal excel- 
lence which never lades." 

On another occasion, James was standing 
towards evemng, on the garden ladder, gainer* 
ing apples frtnn a tree, which he handed down 
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to Mary, who carefully laid them in a basket. 
He then said, " How mournfully the winds of 
autumn whistle over the stubble, and play with 
the yellow leaves and my grey hair 1 My au- 
tumn, dear Mary, is also come, and yours will 
likewise arrive. Take heed, that like this tree, 
you are then full of good fruits, and that the 
Lord of his great garden, the world, may re- 
joice over you," 

When Mary was sowing some seeds in the 
ground for Ae following sprix^, hCTfalber said, 
'^ Thus, my daughter, shall we also be oao^ 
deposited in the ground, and covered willi 
earth. But fear not, as m a little time, the 
seed begins to move in the ground, to germi- 
nate and spring up, and dievates itself as a bit 
ftower above 1^ earth, and stands as if trium- 
phant over its grave, so shall we also at length 
come forth beautiful and glorious from our 
graves. Remember this, dear Mary, when I 
shall be interred. Let the flowers whidi you 
will then perhaps plant on my grave, be to yon 
an emblem of the resurrection and of immor- 
tality." 
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CHAPTER XI. 

JAMES'S SICKNESS. 

In the beginning of the winter, which set in 
very rough, and covered hill and dale with deep 
snow, the worthy old man really fell ill, Mary 
entreated that the physician of the nearest town 
might be sent for, and the kind-hearted farmer 
drove thither to fetch him. The physician 
prescribed some medicine for the patient, and 
Mary, accompanied him .to the door. She 
asked him whether she might cherish the hope 
that her father would soon be well. The doc^ 
tor told her that there was no immediate dan-r 
ger, but that the complaint would terminate in 
a consumption, and that, particularly at his 
age, there could be no ide^, of recovery. Mary 
almost fainted at this intelligence, and yfepi 
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and sobbed bitterly. However, she dried her 
tears, and endeavoured to appear cheerful, be- 
fore she again went in to her father, in order 
not to grieve him. 

Mary attended upon her beloved parent with 
the most filial solicitude. She did every thing 
for him, and even tried to anticipate his wishes. 
She watched for nights together by his side. 
When others would have taken her place, lest 
she should fall ill herself, and sought to per- 
suade her to lie down a little on the bench, she 
was with difficulty prevailed upon, and was 
seldom able to close her eyes. K her father 
only coughed, she was alarmed ; if he only 
moved, she crept upon tiptoe to see how he 
was. She prepared the most suitable food for 
him, which she presented to him in the most 
aflFectionate manner. Times without number 
she stood, when he was sleeping a little, wring- 
ing her hands, and lifting up her eyes towards 
heaven, by his bedside, and prayed that God 
would still preserve him to her a few years 
longer. She had spared a little money by the 
labour of her hands, having remained up often 
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half the night, during which she had employed 
herself at her needle. She spent her last far- 
thing in proeuring him every thing that oould 
afford him any alleviation. 

The pious old man, who, though he recovered 
a litde, yet felt too clearly that this ilbaess 
would be his last, was very tranquil and com- 
posed. He spoke with the greatest cheerful- 
ness of Ins decease. But Mary said, with many 
tears, ^^ O do not speak of it> dearest father ! 
I dare not even think of it. What would then 
become of me ? Ah, your poor Mary would 
then have no one left on earth T 

'^ Do not grieve, dear child," said her father, 
reaching her his hand in a friendly manner frcNSi 
the bed. ** You have a kind Father in heaven. 
He will remain, though your earthly father 
should be taken from you. 

" How you will exist and make your way b 
this world, is my smallest care* The- birds 
find their food, and why should not you ? God 
gives it to the sparrows on the roof, how should 
he not give it to you also I ^ Man wants but 
little^ nor that little loi^.' Ah, it is sometUbig 
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dse^ ^diich makes me anxious ; my only eare 
isy lest you should not always continue as pious, 
gciod, aaod innocent, as you now are. 

** O my dear daughter, jrou are still entirely 
ignorant how wicked and corrupt is the world, 
and what wicked people there are in it. Alas, 
there are those, who would only think it a joke, 
to rob a poor girl like you of innocence, hon^- 
our, peace of mind, and eheat you of the whole 
happiness of your life. They will call you 
diiMish, when you speak of the fear of God, 
conscience, the divine commands, and eternity. 
O flee from such persons! When they call 
you beairtiful, flatter you, and surround you 
like butterflies do a flower, do not listen to them, 
nor pay attention to them. Never, never re^ 
eeive their presents nor believe their promises. 
Under an angel's form, a satan is ofien con^ 
coaled ; and the serpent gladly reposes beneath 
the flowers. 

*^ Look at me once more in the face, Mary I 
O if you should ever fall into the temptation to 
do evil, thhd^ of my pallid countenance, of these 
my tears^ which flow down my pale cheeks. 
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Come, lay your hand in my cold and shrivelled 
hand, which will soon turn to dust Promise 
me, never to forget my words I In the hour 
of temptation, let it seem to you as if this my 
cold hand held you back from the abyss I 

" My dear child, you regard my pale and 
emaciated face with tears. O see how tran- 
sient is every thing earthly. I had abo a 
blooming appearance once, and was fresh and 
ruddy as you are now. You will likewise 
eventually lie thus pale and wan, as I am now 
lying on my dying bed, unless God should take 
you earlier and more rapidly out of the world. 
The joys of my youth are fled, like the flowers 
of the spring that is past, the place of which is 
found no more, and as the dew upon the flowers, 
which glitters only for a few moments, and then 
disappears. Noble deeds on the contrary, are 
like precious stones, which have an abiding 
worth ; for a good conscience is like the dia- 
mond, the noblest of all precious stones, which 
no human power can destroy. Seek this trea- 
sure. The good that I have done, alone causes 
me joy, and, my faults are now my only grief. 
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'^ Continue in the fear of God, dear Mary; 
delight in thinking of him, walk stedfastly in 
his presence; hear him continually in your 
heart. In him I found my sweetest joys, and 
in all my sufferings, the best and only con* 
solation. 

" Believe me, Mary, I speak the truth. If 
it were otherwise, I would say so. I have also 
seen the world, as well as others, when I was 
with the Earl on his travels. Wherever there 
was any thing great or splendid to be seen in 
great cities, I accompanied him thither. I 
spent whole weeks in the midst of festivities. 
For the brilliant dinners, the crowded masquer- 
ades, the exciting music, the mirthful speeches 
and jokes, I saw and heard as well as the young 
nobleman himself, and of the choice dainties 
and costly wines, there was always more left 
for me than I wished. But these sensual en- 
joyments left the heart empty. I solemnly 
assure you, that a single hour of tranquil devo- 
tion m the arbour in our garden at Oakburg, 
or here under this thatched roof, nay, even on 
this dying bed, always occasioned me more 
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heftitfelt pleasure than all those vam deligfats. 
Therefore, seek also your joy in God, and yoii 
will find it in most abundant measure. 

" You are well aware, my dear child, that 
there has been no want of sufferings during my 
life. Ah, when your mother died, my heart 
was for a long time like a barren and parched 
garden^ the s(h1 of which cracks with the heat 
of the sun, and languishes for want of rain. 
Thus did I also pine for consolation, until I 
found it in God. O my child, days will come 
in your life, when your heart will be like the 
dry and parched earth. But be then undis- 
mayed. The earth does not fruitlesriy thirst for 
raiiD; Grod sends it in due time. Seek your 
ecmsolation in God ; this consolation will re- 
fre^ your heart, like a gentle and re&eshing 
shower the dry and languishing soil. 

^^ Constantly cherish, my dear child,, a firm 
asid unshaken confidence in God's holy provb- 
dence. God causes all things to work for 
good to them that love hktk. He leads through 
scHrrow to joy ; through pain to pleasure. 

'^ You stiUremember, dear Mary, how much 
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you suffered, when on our wearisome journey^ 
I sflOEik down ill on the road at the other side of 
tlie hilL God made use of this sickness to 
provide us with this tranquil asylum, where we 
haye resided with these good people now up- 
wards of three years. Had I not been thus 
taken ill, we daiould either have never come 
before their door, cm* their compassion would 
not have been so much excited. They would 
perhaps have placed a basin of new milk before 
us, and a piece of bread, and then have let us 
proceed farther, ff I had not been so ill, we 
and these good people should not have become 
so well acquainted with each other, nor so fond 
of each other. Every pleasure which we have 
h^re enjoyed, the good that we may possibly 
have dcme, and the considerable space of time 
whidi we have here qpent so contentedly, were 
the blessed result of that sickness* Thus, dear 
Mary, even in the mournful events of our lives, 
we may discover the tender mercy of our God* 
Even as he scatters with a liberal hand, his 
flowers over hiU and dale, in woods and brooks,: 
and even in mardies and morasses^ so that we 
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may everywhere behold his goodness and loving 
kindness, — so he has likewise clearly impressed 
the traces of his wisdom, his love, and his 
inercy on every event of our lives, in such a 
manner, that every attentive mind can perceive 
them, and derive joy and comfort from them. 
Every one may discover them in his own life^ 
if he is only a little attentive. 

" Our greatest suffering was certainly that, 
when you were accused of theft, when you lay 
in chains expecting death, and when we wept 
and mourned together in your prison. That 
painful ordeal will assuredly bring you a great 
blessing in the sequel ; it even seems to me, 
that this blessing is already visible. At that 
time, when the young Countess distinguished 
you above all the rest, condescended to make 
you her companion, gave you the handsome 
dress, and wished always to have you about 
her, you then probably thought you were 
happy. But how easily might honour, plea- 
sure, and abundance have rendered you vain, 
thoughtless, earthly-minded, and unmindful of 
God ! Hence, his intentions with respect to 
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US' were certainly very gracious, in ordering it 
othertirise, and impending that misfortune over 
us. In distress, imprisonment, and during our 
wanderings, we learnt to know him better, and 
came nearer to him. In this rude region, he 
has prepared a better place for you, fax from 
the dissipations and corruptions of the world. 
Here you will bloom like a flower in the soli- 
tary wilderness, safe from impious hands. 

'^ He, our good and faithful God, will fur- 
ther overrule those sufferings for your good. I 
have the assurance that my prayers have been 
heard, and that he will yet bring your inno- 
cence to light, although I may not live to see 
it ; however this is not necessary for my peace 
of mind, since I am already fully persuaded 
that you are innocent. Yes, Mary, prosperity 
and pleasure will yet result to you from that 
painful event, and even here on earth, you will 
spend many happy days, although earthly pros- 
perity is of the least importance, and the gra*- 
cious purpose of God in sending us affliction, 
will be only fuUy manifested in heaven, into 
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the glory of which we can only enter timnigh 
much tribulatton. 

" Therefore do not torment yourself, my 
good girl, with anxious cares, when yon are in 
distressing circumstances ; but befieve tint €k>d 
will <;are for you in &e kindest manner, and 
tbat your cares aie unnecessary* Thcsrefoire, 
wherever Ins holy Providence may still condact 
you, and however hard the situation may be, 
in which you may be placed, always think that 
it is the best place mtd the most salutary sitna^ 
tion for you, however painful sod distresang 
it may be to you. Believe that this very sitnar 
tion is necessary to perfect you in virtue, and 
to prepare you for future Uessedness. 

" Even as ihe gardener plants every plant 
in that particular place vdnch he (teems the 
most suitable for it, and as he treats it only in 
ihe manner which tends the most to promote 
its growth and increase — so God places every 
individudl in the world in that place ami liiOBe 
drcumstanoes wUch contribute the most to 
his advancemesit in that which is good . 
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^^ And thus, dear Mary, as with all the suf* 
feiiBgs whicli have hitherto be&Ilen you, ao lie 
w31 also bless to you ttus my last sicknesB, Bud 
my tleath. 

^^ My good child, no sooner do I mentkn 
the word death, than you break out anew into 
tears. O do not weep I do not regard death 
asfiomething dread&dl it is on the contrary 
something desirable. Let me once more con* 
verse with you, dear Mary, as when we were 
at work together in oimr garden at Oakburg. 
You know what an appearance is presented by 
a msrsery bed. Weak and insignificant is the 
appearance of the little plants crowded together 
in the moist and narrow bed. It eaomot yet 
be seen with what brilliant flowers or costly 
fruits Ihey will at length be adorned. Bat if 
they remained thus pent up in the Irttle crowded 
bed, they would neither produce flowers nor 
fruit ; they would not have room enough for 
that purpose. But the gardener did not ^ace 
them there with the intention t^at they should 
remain there, and choke one another, but that 
they might eventually bloom the more beauti-* 
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fiilly in the open ground-in God's free air, am 
under the flair blue sky, in the genial sunshine 
and watered with the rain and dew from hea 
Ten. You were always glad when I took uf 
the little plants, and even frequently reminded 
me to delay it no longer, because there was no 
longer sufficient room for the poor little plants 
in the humid nursery bed ; you were then well 
pleased when they were transplanted, and said, 
* How will they flourish now I I think I can 
already see them thriving.' Such weak little 
plants are we mortals also; and such a conned 
humid nursery bed is the present world. Her^ 
on earth is not our resting place. Here we 
are nothing but poor insignificant seedlings. 
But something better and more glorious must 
be made of us. Hence, God transplauts us 
into a better soil, into his extensive, fine, and 
beautiful garden,— into heaven. 

" Therefore weep not, dear Mary I You 
know I am going to a better place. hpw 
I rejoice in the prospect of soon going home 
to God I How happy shall we feel, when yre 
shall have laid aside this body, which causes 
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suffering! You remember that 
D^^we oiten lelt indescribably happy in our 
ni' blooming garden in the beautiful mornings of 
yii spring. Heaven will be also like the most 

beautiful garden, where an endless spring shall 
^a^ reign; it will be a paradise. To that fair 
oii country I am now going. O continue good 

1 • and pious, that we may there meet again I We 
^i• have been together here in many sufferings 
^ and trials, and part from each other with 
rf^ tears; but there we shall dwell together in 
ec joy and felicity, and nothing shall separate us 
T; any more I There I shall see your mother. 
' O how I rejoice at the thought. O Mary, 
^ continue therefore in the fear of God ; and if 
' it should go well with you in this world, for- 
^ get not eternal felicity in the enjoyment of 
i transitory pleasures. Your mother and I will 

then at length come to meet you jojrfuUy, and 

receive you into our society. Therefore weep 
' not, my dear child, but rather rejoice in the 

expectation of it even now I" 

It was thus the pious old man spent the last 

days of his life in comforting his daughter, 
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whom he was about to leave behind him in the 
world ; it was thus he admonished her to keep 
herself from the corruptions that are in the 
world. All his words were as good seed that 
falls into a fertile soil. " I have grieved you, 
my dear child," said he, ^^ and caused you to 
shed many tears ; but these tears are benefi- 
cial. That which is sown weeping, takes root 
mere easily, and thrives betteir, like seed which 
is sown during a soft and genial shower in 
spring." 
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JAMES'S DEATH. 



No sooner had James's illness assumed a 
serious form, than Mary went to Alderq[>ring, 
to wUeh parish Fir Cottage belonged, and in- 
formed the clergyman there, that her father 
was ill. This worthy man frequently visited 
him, conversed with him in an edifying manner, 
and always comforted Mary with great kind- 
ness. One afternoon on visiting him again, 
he found the old man perceptibly weaker. 
James told his daughter to leave him a littie 
while, since he wished to speak with the clergy- 
man alone. On being called in again, her 
father said, " Dear Mary, I have now relieved 
my mind, and intend to-morrow morning to 
receive the bread of life from the hand of our 
dear pastor." 

Mary was alarmed, and the tears came into 
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her eyes, because the idea of imminent danger 
occurred to her ; however she immediately 
recollected herself. " You are in the right, 
dear father," said she, " wh^^t can we do better 
than take refuge with God in our troubles and 
distresses ?" 

James spent the rest of the day and the 
evening in silent prayer, retired much within 
himself, and spoke httJe. The devotion with 
which he united himself the following morning 
with his Divine Redeemer in the holy com- 
munion was indescribable. Faith and love, 
and the hope of eternal life, transfigured, in a 
measure, his venerable countenance; whilst 
warm tears flowed down his cheeks. Mary 
knelt at the foot of his bed, trembling, praying, 
and almost dissolved in tears. The farmer, 
his wife, and the other inmates of the house, 
all assisted at the solemnity with folded hands 
and deep devotion, and tears stood in every 
eye. " Now," said Mary afterwards, ** my 
heart is very easy, and I am greatly comforted. 
Truly, the Christian religion affords us heavenly 
consolation both in distress and death." 
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Meanwhile, the worthy James approached 
nearer his end. • The farmer and his wife, who 
honoured and loved him as their best friend, 
and blessed the hour in which he had entered 
their house, showed him all conceivable kindr 
ness. Very often during the day, did either 
the one or the other enter his room to enquire 
how he felt. Mary, on these occasions, fre- 
quently asked whether they did not think he 
might still recover ? 

The farmer's wife once replied, " O my 
child, he will not last longer than till the leaves 
appear on the trees 1" 

'From that time, Mary looked with fear and 
trembling through the little parlour window 
into the garden. The approach of spring had 
previously always filled her with joy. But it 
was with grief she now saw the first tender 
leaves on the gooseberry bushes; and the 
swelling buds on the trees, and heard with ter- 
ror the cheerful notes of the finch. The ap- 
pearance of the ^ow-drop and the cowslip 
were a painful sight to her. " Alas," said 
she, " every thing is reviving around me, and 
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every one is filled with hope ; shall my dear 
father alone die without hope ? But yet," 
added she, with a devout look towards heaven — 
" not without hope. According to the words 
of Jesus, he does not die. He only lays aside 
this tenement of clay^ and in the world above, 
will truly begm to live." 

The pious old man took much pleasure in hear- 
ing Mary read to him. She did so, frequently, in 
a low tone, and with much devotion. Towards 
the close of his illness, he listened to nothing 
with so much pleasure as the last discourses 
and the intercessory prayer of our Lord Jesus. 
One night, she was watching by his bedside 
alone, the moon shone so brightly into the lit- 
tle room through the window, that the glim- 
mer of the little watch-light was scarcely ob- 
servable. 

" Mary," said her father, " read our Lord's 
beautiful prayer once more." She lighted a 
candle and read it. 

" Now give me the book," said he, " and 
hold the candle a little." Mary did so. " See," 
said he, ^* this shall be my last prayer for you." 
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He pointed to the passage, and prayed, whilst 
appljring to himself and his daughter with a 
broken voice, the words : — 

^^ And now, Father, I am no more in the 
world, but she is in the world for a time, and 
I come, as I hope, to thee. Holy Father, 
keep her through thine own name from perdi- 
tion. While I was with her in the world, I 
sought to keep her in thy name, but now I 
come to thee. I pray not that thou sliouldst 
take her out of the world, but that thou shouldst 
k^p her from the evil. Sanctify her through thy 
truth ; thy word is truth. Father, grant that 
she whom thou hast given me, may also at 
length be where I hope now to come, amen." 

Mary stood weeping at his bedside, holding 
the candle with a trembling hand, and repeated 
with sobs, " amen." 

"Yes, dear daughter," continued the old man, 
" we shall there see Jesus in his glory, the 
glory which God gave him before the fpunda- 
tion of the world; there we shall alsp meet 
again." 

He laid himself down again on his pillow to 
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rest a little. He held the book in his hand. 
It was the New Testament. The poor man 
had bought it with the first trifle which he had 
spared after his expulsion from Oakburg, by 
denying himself of everything that was not ab- 
solutely necessary. 

" Dear Mary," said he after a while, " I 
have still to thank you for the affection you 
have shown me in this my last illness. You 
have cheerfully and faithfully fulfilled the fifth 
commandment. Think of me, Mary ; it will for. 
this reason be well with you, however poor and 
helpless I am obUged to leave you in this 
world. I can give you nothing but my bless- 
ing and this book. Continue in the fear of 
God, dear daughter, and this blessing will not 
prove unavailing. The blessing of a father 
who trusts in God, is to good children, more 
than the richest inheritance. Take this book 
as a remembrance of me. It cost, indeed, only 
a few pence ; but if you read it diligently, and 
obey its precepts, I leave you for the few pence 
I have spent upon it, the greatest treasure.^ 
Could I bequeath you more pieces of gold than 
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the spring produces flowers and leaves — you 
could not, for all that money, purchase any 
thing better. For the word of God is con- 
tained in it, and it possesses the power to save 
all those who beUeve in it. Read every morn- 
ing—for which you will always be able to find 
time with all your toil and labour — at least one 
passage, and preserve and consider it, during 
the day, in your heart. If any thing in it seems 
hard to be understood, entreat divine enlighten- 
ing, as I have always done. That which is of the 
greatest importance in it, is clear to every one. 
To this cleave, and that follow. This will 
brmg a blessing with it. See, the single passage, 
^ Consider the lilies,' has taught me more 
wisdom than all the various books I read in 
my youth. It was to me, besides, the source 
of a thousand innocent deUghts, and amidst 
a thousand difficulties, which would other- 
wise have filled me with anxious care, and 
have rendered me timid and faint-hearted, 
it inspired me with a bold and cheerful confi- 
dence." 
Towards three o'clock in the morning, the 
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old man said, " Dear Mary, I feel so much 
oppressed ; open the window a little." 

Mary did so. The moon no longer appeared 
in the sky, but the stars sparkled with inde- 
scribable brilliance. 

" See how beautiful heaven is," said the 
djmig man. " What are the flowers of earth 
compared with those unfading stars I Thither 
I am now going. O how I rejoice ! Live 
godly, that you may at length go thither also." 

With these words, he sank back upon his bed, 
and softly and gently expired. Mary thought 
he had perhaps fainted. She had never seen 
any one die. No one had thought his end so 
near. Mary, however, felt alarmed. She 
awoke the people in the house, who aU came 
to James's bedside. When Mary heard that 
he was really dead, she embraced her father's 
corpse, wept aloud, kissed his pallid cheeks, 
and her tears mingled with the perspiration of 
death which covered his face. 

" O my good kind father," exclaimed she, 
" how can I ever reward you for what you 
have done for me ? O 1 thanks for every word, 
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for every kind admonition which proceeded 
from your lips. With fervent gratitude I kiss 
your cold stiff hand, which bestowed so many 
favours upon me, which laboured so much for 
me, and which corrected me in the years of my 
childhood. I now see how kind your inten- 
tions were towards me, and how salutary it 
was for me. O thanks I thanks for every- 
thmg ; and forgive me, if, by childish thought- 
lessness, I have ever grieved you. O God 
teward him for his love I O that I could now 
breathe out my spirit, and follow him to heaven. 
Let me also die, O God, the death of this 
righteous one ! How worthless and despicable 
is this earthly life I How happy are we that 
there is a heaven, and an eternal life ! This 
is now my only consolation." 

All the bystanders wept. The farmer's wife 
at length led Mary out of the room, after many 
entreaties and persuasives to follow her. 

Mary, however, would not let herself be 
prevented from watching the whole of the 
following night by her father's corpse, and read, 
and wept, and prayed till morning. Before 
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the coffin was closed, she contemplated the 
corpse once more. " This is therefore the last 
time," said she, " that I shall see his venerable 
countenance. How beautiful it appears, as if 
it smiled, as if the rays of future glory already 
beamed upon it I O farewell ! farewell I be- 
loved parent," sobbed she. " Softly rest thy re- 
mains, since the angels of God, as I feel assured, 
have already borne thy spirit to celestial repose !" 

She had bound a twig of rosemary, some yel- 
low cowslips, and dark blue violets, into a nose- 
gay, and^had placed it in the hand of the corpse 
of the pious gardener, who had sown and planted 
so much. " Let these iSrst flowers of the reviv- 
ing earth," said she, " be an emblem of thy 
future resurrection, and this evergreen rose- 
mary an emblem of my constant and pious re- 
membrance of thee." 

When the coffin was closed, every stroke of 
the hammer went to her heart in such a man- 
ner that she had almost fainted. The farmer's 
wife took her into another room, and requested 
her to lie down on the bed to compose herself 
a little. 
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At the funeral, Mary followed the corpse of 
her father in a black gown, which a compas- 
sionate girl in the village had lent her. Her 
own face was as pale and white as a corpse, 
and every one sympathized with the poor for- 
saken orphan, now bereaved of both her parents. 

Mary's father being a stranger in the parish, 
a grave was made for him in a comer of the 
churchyard, next the wall. It was over- 
shadowed by a couple of large fir-trees planted 
behind the wall. The preacher delivered an 
affecting funeral address on the words of Jesus. ^ 
" Except a com of wheat fall into the ground 
and die, it abideth alone : but if it die, it bring- 
eth forth much fruit." He also spoke upon the 
resignation and patience with which the pious 
old man had endured his sufferings, and the 
excellent example he had given to all who 
knew him. He said many consoling things 
to the deeply-aiHicted orphan ; thanked the 
kind-hearted country people, in the name of the 
deceased, for all the affection they had shown 
him, and exhorted them to take the place of 
father and mother to the poor forsaken girl. 
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Mary visited the beloved grave, as often as 
she went to church at Alderspring, and as of- 
ten as she was able on the Sunday evenings, 
and there wept and prayed. " I can pray no 
where so fervently," said she, ^^ as here at my 
father's grave. Here the whole world seems 
notbmg to me, I feel that we belong to a bet- 
ter world, and a longing is excited in me fox 
that blessed home." She never went to the 
grave but with the pious resolution to despise 
the lusts of this world, and to live to God and 
virtue, in the blissful hope of being at length 
united to her good parents in the realms above. 
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CHAPTER XIIL 



HENEWED SUFFERINGS. 



Mary, from this period, was always very 
melancholy. It seemed to her just as if every 
flower had lost the liveliness of its tint, and the 
fir-«trees about the farm appeared to her as 
black and gloomy, as if they were clothed in 
mourning. Time indeed, soothed Mary's sor- 
row ; but it was not long before new sufferings 
came upon her. 

After her father's decease, things were very 
much altered at Fir Cottage, to what they had 
been before. The farmer and his wife gave 
up the &nn to their only son, a weU-disposed 
quiet tempered man ; their new daughter-in-law 
was rather pretty, and at the sametime very 
rich. But besides being vain of her beauty, 
she had no other feeling than for money. Pride 
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and avarice gradually impressed themselves on 
her coimtenance in such a manner, that not- 
withstanding her heauty, her appearance was 
highly repulsive. If she knew that any thing 
would afford her father and mother-in-law plea- 
sure, she took care not to do it ; and she fur- 
nished them with the maintenance agreed upon 
in a very sparing and reluctant manner. . She 
caused them unceasing vexation, and seemed 
to- count every morsel they put into their 
mouths. The good old people retired into the 
little hack room, and seldom appeared any 
more in the front parlour. 

The young man was treated no better. His 
brutal wife used the harshest language to him, 
and threw in his teeth the large fortime she 
had brought him, a hundred times a day. He 
was forced to suffer in silence, if he was un- 
willing to live the whole day in disputes and 
quarrels. She would not even allow him to 
visit his aged parents during the day, because 
she was afraid he might secretly pocket some- 
thing for them, as she expressed it. He only 
ventured, when the labours of the day were 
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over, to go to them with a trembling heart. 
He found them almost always sitting mourn- 
fully together on the bench ; he sat down be* 
side them, and poured out his complaints to 
them. 

^'Yes, yes/'saidtheoldfann^/^soitis! You, 
my wife, allowed yourself to be deceived by the 
glitter of the gold, and you my son, by a pretty 
face, and I yielded too easily to your entreaties. 
We are now all three punished together. We 
ought to have followed old James's good advice. 
The prudent man never approved of the mar- 
riage, when it was spoken of during his Ufe. 
1 still remember all that he said, and have 
thought of it a thousand times. 

" Do you remember, wife, you once ob- 
served that a thousand pounds was a pretty 
sum ; but James said, ^ It cannot properly be 
(tailed pretty; the flowers in the garden there 
before the window are much prettier. You 
prd)ably intended to say, a heavy sum. That 
is certainly true, and it requires a strong back 
to carry it, that it may not sink the bearer 
4own to the ground^ and make him a wretched 
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cripple, totally earthly-minded. Why do you 
wish for so much money ? You have hitherto 
wanted for nothing, and had always something 
to' spare. Believe me, it is a difficult matter 
for the rich to enter into heaven. However 
heneficial and necessary rain may be, yet too 
much of it may spoil the healthiest plant in the 
garden.* These were James's own words ; and 
it seems to me as if I heard him still. 

" And you, my son, remarked on one occasion, 
that *a beautifulfemale blooms liketherose;' but 
prudent James said, *a flower is not merely beau- 
tiful, but it unites something good withits beauty. 
It furnishes us with those beneficial and neces- 
sary articles, wax and honey. A handsome 
face without real goodness, is like a paper rose, 
a dead and miserable thing, without life or 
fragrance, without wax or honey.* These were 
the words of honest James ; but we refused 
to listen to him, and now we feel the conse- 
quences. What seemed at the time the greatest 
happiness to us, is now our greatest misfor- 
tune. May God give us grace to bear it 
patiently; there is no other help for it." \ 
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Such was the maimer in which they conversed 
together. 

It now went very hard with poor Mary. 
Because the old people occupied the little par- 
lour themselves, she. was obliged to vacate 
it. Although a couple of pretty rooms stood 
empty, the young farmer's wife wickedly gave 
her the worst in the house, grieved her in every 
possible way, and tormented her indescribably. 
She scolded her the whole day through, and 
Mary could never do enough for her, or do the 
least thing to her wish. The poor orphan felt 
only too plainly that she was thought to be 
useless and worthless in the house. The old 
people could give her little comfort ; they had 
enough to do with themselves. The idea often 
occurred to her to leave the place ; but whither 
was she to go ? 

She asked advice of the clergyman of Alder- 
spring. This worthy man said to her, " My 
good Mary, you cannot remain any longer at 
Fir Cottage. Your late father has given you 
an excellent education, and caused you to be 
instructed in every thing that is requisite for 
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the housekeeping of a tradesman; but at Fir 
Cottage the work of a robust country girl is 
required of you. You are over-burthened with 
laboiur, which is beyond your strength, and 
unsuitable for you. Howeyer, I do not advise 
you to go immediately, and rove about in the 
world at an uncertainty. The best plan per- 
haps is this : to remain there for the present, 
work as much as you are able ; pray, trust in 
God, and wi^t until he delivers you &om your 
painful situation. God, who had: you trained 
up to another station in life, will also in due 
time remove you to a more suitable one. I 
will try to find a place for you in some piously- 
disposed and honest tradesman's family. Pray 
and trust in God; endure the trial, and God 
will do all things well." Mary thapked- him 
for his good advice and promised to follow it. 

The dearest spot upon earth to her, was her 
father's grave* She had planted, a ro§e-tree 
upon it. ^^ Ah,*' siud she, whibt putting it into 
its place, weeping, ^' if I could always be here, 
I would water it with my tears, so that it 
should soon flourish and blossom*" 
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The rose-bush was now adorned with green 
leaves, and the crimson buds ahready began to 
expand. " My father was in the right," thought 
Mary, " when he said to me : * Human life is 
like a rose-tree. Sometimes it appears quite 
dry and bare, and nothing but thorns is seen 
in it. But if patience is exercised, the time 
returns, when it is clothed with fresh foliage, 
and covered with beautiful flowers.' It is now 
tlie time of thorns with me, but I will not des« 
po&d; I will believe your words, my good 
father. Your saying may, perhaps, still be ful- 
filled in my case." 
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CHAPTER XIV. 

THE OUTCAST. 

Under a variety of sufferings which Mary 
had to endure, the 25th of July, the birthday 
of her deceased father, arrived. This day had 
always been a joyful one for her ; but on this 
occasion, she greeted the dawning morning, 
which beamed bright and gloriously into her 
chamber, with her tears. Formerly she had 
always caused her father some pleasure on that 
day, by presentmg him with some gift which 
she had secretly prepared for him ; or by pro- 
viding some favourite dish, placing a bottle of 
wine before him, and adorning the neady- 
covered table with flowers. She would gladly 
have manifested her affection for him, even on 
this occasion. The people in that part of the 
country were accustomed to adorn the graves 
of beloved friends, particularly on such days, 
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with flowers, and they had frequently requested 
ftowers of Mary, which she gave them very 
willingly. Hence, the idea occurred to her 
also to ornament her father's grave with flowers. 
The pretty litde basket, which had given the 
primary occasion to her hard &te, stood upon 
the chest of drawers, and met her eye. She 
took it, filled it in the garden with bright- 
coloured flowers and fresh green leaves, went 
with it to Alderspring, an hour before divine 
service commenced, and placed the little basket 
on her father's grave. Her tears trickled upon 
the flowers, and hung upon them like drops of 
rain. " Dear kind father," said she, " you 
ever strewed the path of my life with flowers, 
and I cannot recompence you for it, I will at 
least adorn your grave with them." She left 
the basket standing upon the grave, without 
any apprehension that either the flowers or the 
basket would be stolen. On the contrary, the 
rustics contemplated the flower-basket with a 
melancholy pleasure ; blessed in their hearts, 
the affectionate daughter, and wished her pious 
father repose in heaven. 
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The very next day, when the people at Fir 
Cottage were bringing home the hay from the 
large meadow, on the other side of the wood, 
a piece of fine linen, which had been spread 
out to bleach on the grass plot near the house, 
disappeared. The young fanner's wife, who 
only missed it towards evening, and who, like 
all covetous people, was very suspicious, ima- 
gined immediately that Mary had taken it. 
The worthy James had made no secret of the 
affair with the ring, but 'had related it to the 
old people. The son, who also knew of it, 
told it, which was certainly thoughtless of him, 
to his wife. Now when Mary entered the 
house in the evening, her rake upon her 
shoulder, and an earthen pitcher in her hand, 
with the servant woman, her young mistress 
came out of the kitchen with all the fury of a 
dragon, accosted Mary in the rudest manner, 
and demanded the linen of her. 

Mary modestly said, that " she could not pos- 
sibly have the linen, since she, as well as all 
the people in the house had been employed the 
whole day in hay-making ;" and such was reafly 
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the ca43e. The young farmer's wife, however, 
made a dreadful outcry, and said, " You thief t 
Do you suppose I do not know that you stole 
the ring, and narrowly escaped the sword of 
the executioner ? Begone this moment out of 
the house I There is no room under my roof 
for such wretches 1" 

The young farmer said, " You will surely 
not send her away so late I The sun is already 
gone down. Let her take her supper with us, 
since she has worked for us the whole day in 
the heat of the sun ; and keep her only over 
night." 

" Not an hour longer," cried the infuriated 
woman ; and if you do not immediately hdd 
your tongue, I will fetch a burning stick from 
the fire, and stop your mouth with it." The 
man saw that he should only make the evil 
worse by persuasion, and was silent. Mary 
made no reply to her calumnies ; she packed 
up the little that she had in a white cloth, 
which was quite large enough ; took the bundle 
in her hand, expressed her thanks with tears, 
for all the kindness she had received at Fir 
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Cottage, asserted her innocence once more, 
and only requested permission to take leave of 
the good old couple. " That you may do," 
said the young woman sarcastically, ^^ and I 
should be still more glad if you would take the 
two old grey-heads with you, since death seems 
to be in no hurry to fetch them." 

The worthy couple had already heard the 
clamour, and both of them wept. However, 
they comforted Mary as well as they were able, 
and gave her all the money they had by them, 
which amounted to a few shillings, to help her 
on her way. " Go, good girl," said they, " and 
may God be with you 1 The blessing of your 
father is a secret treasure, which will show it- 
self in due time. Think of us ; it will certainly 
go well with you." 

Mary proceeded in the twilight of the even- 
ing, with her bundle in her hand, along the 
narrow path which led up through the wood 
on the hill. She wished to visit her father's 
grave once more. On leaving the wood, the 
bell was ringing for evening prayers, and it was 
already night when she reached the church* 
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yard. However, she felt no alarm in walking 
thus at night amongst the graves. She has- 
tened to her father's tomb, and wept a flood of 
tears. The fuU moon shone through between 
the two dark fir-trees, and illiunined with its 
pale and silvery ray the rose bush, and the 
basket of flowers, which still stood upon the 
grave. The evening breeze whistled gently 
through the branches of the fir-trees, and oc- 
casionally moved a leaf of the rose tree on the 
grave. All beside was still, as it is wont to be 
amongst the tombs. 

" O my dear father," said Mary, " would 
that you were still alive, that your poor Mary 
might pour out her sorrows to you 1 However, 
it is well, and I thank God, that you have not 
lived to see this new affliction. You are now 
happy, and no suflfering any longer affects you. 
ihat I were with you 1 So unhappy as I 
now am, I never felt before. At the time 
when the moon shone through the iron grating 
into my prison, you were still living, dearest 
father ! but now, it shines upon your grave I 
At the time when I was driven from my be- 
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loved home, I still possessed you — so kind a 
father, such a faithful protector and friend. 
But now I have no one left me, poor, forsaken, 
suspected of crime, everywhere a stranger, I 
am quite alone in the world, and have no where 
a home. I am even driven from the only place 
on earth that was left me. The last consola- 
tion — that of sometimes weeping at your grave, 
is taken from me." She burst again into a 
flood of tears. 

" O gracious God," cried she, and sunk 
upon her knees, " kind and heavenly Father, 
look down from thy lofty throne upon a poor 
forsaken orphan, that weeps upon her father's 
tomb, and have mercy upon me ! When dis- 
tress is at its height, thine aid is at hand. My 
wretchedness could not be greater, and my 
heart is ready to burst! O show me, that 
thine arm is not shortened ; glorify thy mercy 
in me ; do not thou forsake me ; for I have no 
one left me but thee 1 Take me up to thee, 
where my good parents are, or send a drop of 
consolation to my languishing heart. Thou 
art now permitting the flowers, which had 
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lathered and faded beneath the scorchmg heat 
of the sun during the day, to revive in the cool 
moonlight, and refreshest them richly with 
balmy due ; O have mercy, have mercy upon 
me I" Her tears again flowed apace. 

'* What shall I now do," said she after a 
time, ^^ and whither shall I go at this hour of 
the night ? Ah, I cannot even venture to ask 
any one for a night's lodging at this late hour. 
Were I to relate the reason of my being sent 
away, no one perhaps would admit me any 
where." 

She looked around her. Near her father's 
grave by the churchyard wall, lay an old tomb* 
stone covered with moss. Its inscription hav- 
ing been long obliterated, and as it was other- 
wise in the way, it had been taken down and 
used as a seat. ^^ I will sit down here upon 
this stone," said she, '^ and spend the night at 
my father's grave. It is perhaps the last time 
that I may be here, and may see this beloved 
Uawb' np more. To*morrow, ere the day breaks^ 
I will thea proceed fartigker in God's name — 
whithfsrsoever lus hand may lead me." 
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PROVIDENTIAL AID. 

Mary placed herself on the stone by the 
wall, in the dark shade of the overhanging fir- 
trees, and covered her face with her handker- 
chief, which was completely wet with her tears. 
Her inmost soul was deeply moved, and she 
prayed with indescribable fervour and ear- 
nestness. 

" O God," sobbed she once, " hast thou no 
angel to show me the way which I ought to 
take?" 

All at once, it seemed as if a lovely voice 
called her confidentially by her name: ^^ Mary ! 
Mary I" She looked up, and was terrified. 
A bright form, beautiful and tall as an angel 
from heaven, with eyes which beamed with 
celestial kindness ; cheeks on which the gentlest 
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blush, more beautiful than peach-blossom, was 
breathed; the head and shoulders covered with 
golden tresses, in a long dress, white as snow — 
stood as if transfigured in the light of the full 
moon, clearly and obviously before her. Mary 
shuddered, sank trembling on her knees, and 
exclaimed, " O God, what do I see I an angel 
from heaven, who comes to help me." 

" Dear Mary," said the figure in a fitiendly 
tone, ^M am no angel from heaven. I am a 
human being like yourself. But still, I am 
come to help you. God has heard your pious 
prayers. Look at me closely ; do you no longer 
know me ?" 

" Good heaven," exclaimed Mary, " yes, it is 
you ; it is the Countess Amelia I O how have 
you come hither, gracious lady, hither, to this 
awful spot, at this hour of the night, so many 
miles from your own dwelling ?" 

The Countess Amelia gently lifted up Mary 
from the ground, clasped her in her arms, 
kissed her weeping, and said, " My dear, good 
Mary, we have done you great injustice. The 
pleasure you once aflForded me by the present 
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of this pretty little basket, has been ill recom- 
penced. But your innocence is discovered. 
O can you pardon us; can you forgive my pa- 
rents and me ? We wiU do all that we pos- 
sibly can to make amends. • Pardon us, dear 
Maryl" 

Mary replied with tears, " Do not •speak in 
this manner? niy gracious lady. You have 
treated us with great forbearance under the 
circumstances. O it never entered my mind 
to cherish animosity towards you. I ever 
thought with gratitude upon your kindness. 
The only thing that grieved me was, that you, 
you noble lady, and your dear paraits, must 
have regarded me as wicked and ungrateful. 
I wished for nothing more ardently, than that 
you might stUl discover my innocence, and God 
has now fulfilled this wish; thanks be to Himr 
The Countess hdd Mary a long time in her 
embrace, and bedewed her face with tears. She 
then looked at the grave at her feet, folded her 
hands, and exclaimed, with sincere emotion, 
^' O thou good old man, whose remains here 
moulder in the earth, whom I loved from my 
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leaHiest youth,- who made the cradle in which 
I lay, when a child, whose last present on my 
birthday was the little basket which stands 
here upon thy grave — O that thou wert still 
Kving, that I could see thy face once more, 
and ask forgiveness for the injury we did thee ! 
that we had but acted with more consi- 
deration, and placed more confidence in thy 
long-tried fidelity, thou honest old servant — 
thy remains would not be mouldering here, 
thou mightest even have been still alive, and 
living amongst us. O forgive us I See, I vow 
in the name of my parents here at thy grave, 
that what we can no longer repay to thee, we 
will doubly restore to thy daughter ! O for- 
give, forgive 1" 

" O my good lady,'* said Mary, " my father 
never felt the slightest bitterness towards your 
noble family. He included them every morn- 
ing and evening in his prayer, even as he was 
wont to do at Oakburg. He blessed them 
when dying. ' Mary,' said he, shortly before 
his end, * I firmly believe the Earl's family will 
one day discover your innocence, and recal you 
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from your banishment. Then assure the noble 
Earl, his kind lady^ and her angelic daughter, 
whom I have often carried in my arms, when a 
child, that my heart continued filled with es- 
teem, love and ^atitude towards them, till it 
ceased to beat/ These are in reality, my lady, 
his own words." 

The good Countess wept again. At length 
she said, " Come Mary, sit down here by me 
on this stone, I cannot part from this graye. 
It is as peaceful here as in the sanctuary of 
God, and the blessing of your father rests 
upon us." 
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CHAPTER XVI. 

THE COUNTESS'S TALE. 

" God is very evidently with you, dear 
Mary/' said the Countess Amelia, after she 
had sat down with Mary on the stone, and put 
her arm round her. '^ He has wonderfully 
conducted me hither, in order to help you. 
And I must first of all inform you how this 
happened. It occurred very naturally and 
simply, and yet very wonderfully and beauti- 
fully. 

' ^' From the moment that your innocence was 
dbcovered, I had no longer any rest. You 
and your father were continually upon my 
mind. BeUeve me, dear Mary, I have wept 
many a tear on your account. My parents 
caused inquiries to be made in every direction; 
but we could no where find any trace of you. 
A few days ago, I arrived with my father and 
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mother at the kiiig^s hunting seat, which lies 
yonder in the wood, not fax from the village, 
and which has probably not been yisited for 
the last twenty years, and is only occupied by 
a forester. My father, who, as you know, is 
chief warden of the forests, had to settle a 
difference there respecting the boundaries of 
the royal wards. He spent the whole of this 
"day with two strange gentiemen, who had come 
thither on the same business, in the forest j 
whilst my mother was obliged in the evening 
to make up a card party, with the ladies, and 
a daughter of these gentiemen who had accom- 
panied them. I was glad that my presence 
was not required ; for I am no friend to this 
kind of amusement. The evening after the 
sultry day, was cool and pleasant; tiie sun 
went down in such a lovely manner ; the hills 
around covered with forests of fir, and occa- 
WonaUy broken by picturesque rocks, presented 
an appearance so new to me, and pleased me 
so much, that I requested permission to view 
the scenery a littie more. The forester's 
daughter accompanied me^ 
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** We went through the village. The door 
ef the churchyard stood open. The tombstones 
were uradiated with the golden light of the 
setting sun. From my childhood up, I have 
been extremely fond of reading the rhymes and 
inscriptions on the tombs. I could be much 
affected by reading ]iow a young max\ or wor 
man had died in the prime of life, and I expe- 
rienced a kind of melancholy joy when I met 
with any who had attained to a very old age. 
The verse also, although frequently better 
meant than made, still excited many devotional 
feelings in me, and I always carried some good 
sentiments and resolutions away with me. 

" We entered, therefore. After having gone 
through the greater part of the inscriptions, 
the forester's daughter said to me, ' I will now 
show you somethmg really beautiful — the grave 
of a poor man, which has certainly no monu- 
ment nor inscription, but which the filial affec- 
tion of his daughter has been able to adorn in 
a very pleasing manner. Do you see yonder, 
in the dark shade of those fir-trees, the bloom- 
ing rose-tree, and the pretty little basket filled 
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with flowers upon the grave ?' I went thither^ 
and stood petrified with astonishment. At the 
first moment, I recognised the little basket, 
which I have thought of probably a hundred 
times since your banishment from Oakburg. 
I considered it more minutely, and made my- 
self sure of it ; and could I have doubted of it, 
the initials of my name, and the family aims 
which were woven upon it, would have removed 
every doubt. I inquired into your history, and 
that of your father. The forester's daughter 
told me of your residence at Fir Cottage, of your 
father's last illness, ^nd of your grief at his 
death. I hasteped to the clergyman, in whom 
I became acquamted with a very worthy man. 
He confirmed all that I had heard, and related 
much that was good of you. I wished to go 
immediately to Fir Cottage, but so much time 
had ahready elapsed in conversation with the 
clergyman, that it had become night. * What 
is to be done,' said I. ' It is now certainly 
too late to go to the farm, and we shall set off 
to-morrow at day-break.' The clergyman 
sent for the schoolmaster, and requested him 
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to go immediately to Fir Cottage, and bring 
you to the yiearage. 

" * The poor strange girl, do you mean ?' 
^d the sdioolmaster. ' I have no need to 
go so far to fetch her. She is just now again 
at her father's grave, and is weeping and mourn- 
ing there. Alas, poor girl I it will be well if 
she does not go out of her mind with grief ! I 
jsaw her through the steeple window, when I 
was doing something at the church clock, after 
the ringing of the evening bell, in order to keep 
the old machine agoing, at least as long as the 
nobleman's family are here.' 

" The clergyman oflfered to accompany me 
to your father's grave ; but I requested him to 
let me go to you quite alone, that I might wel- 
come you to my heart's content, without wit- 
nesses. However, I urgently entreated him 
to go to my parents, to tell them where I was, 
and prepare them for your arrival. It was in 
this way, my dear Mary, that I appeared to 
you so unexpectedly. Thus the flower-basket, 
under Divine providence, has again brought us 
together here at your father's tomb." 
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" Yes," said Mary, folding her hands, and 
looking gratefully up to heaven — God has thus 
ordered it. He has compassionated my tears 
and my extreme destitution. O how gracious^ 
how kmd he is towards me I It is said indeed^ 
that God no longer sends angels to help man- 
kind in their distress ; but I now know fron» 
experience, that he sends persons of angelic 
minds, noble souls, full of humanity and sym- 
pathy, who actively interest themselves for the 
sufferer, like the Countess Amelia. Yes, it 
was God who directed your steps, and con- 
ducted you to the very spot, where your pre- 
sence ravishes and comforts, like the appearance 
of an angel." 

. Ameha interrupted Mary by saying, " I have 
still one thing to tell you, my dear friend, which 
touches me very peculiarly in this affair, and 
excites in me a reverential thrill at the Divine 
justice which often unobservedly directs our 
steps. Jesse, the greatest enemy you have 
on earth, thought of nothing else than of ex- 
pelling you from my heart, and of fixing herself 
firmly in your place. Hence, she invented the- 
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^naUcious lie, and her wicked purpose seemed 
really to have entirely succeeded. But, in the 
sequel, as you shall heflr, this very lie was the 
^ause of her losing all our confidence and her 
place for ever, and of your becoming infinitely 
dearer to our hearts. She endeavoured to 
separate you from me for ever ; she already 
triumphed at your banishment for life. In the 
height of her wickedness and malicious joy, 
she threw the little basket here with a scorn- 
ful smile at your feet. But this malicious act 
became in the sequel the cause, which she 
never suspected, of re-uniting us again for ever ; 
since it was this very basket, which discovered 
to me your concealed abode. So true it is, 
that if we love God, no foe can injiu-e us ; that 
God overrules all the evil which wicked men 
may do to us, for our good in the end; and 
thus our bitterest enemies, in all that they can 
ever invent a,nd execute for our destruction, 
are in reality only labouring for our good. 

" But now, my good girl, you must also 
tell me," sidd the Countess further, " how 
it was that you came hither so late to the 
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grave, and why you were weeping here so 
ineonsokbly ?" 

Mary related hon^ disgracefully she had been 
sent away from Fir Cottage; and the good 
Countess was astonished afresh. '^ Truly," 
said she, '^ it was God who ordered it, that at 
the very moment when you were the most sor- 
rowful, and entreated his aid with such earnest- 
ness, and so many tears, I should be directed 
hither. In this you again see a striking con- 
firmation of my words, that God overrules the 
evil, which hostile individuals occasion us, for 
our good. The wicked young woman drove 
you out of her house, and thought to plunge 
you into misery. But unknowingly and against 
her will, she has brought you to me, and to the 
arms of my good parents, who will vie with 
each other to render you happy. 

" But now," said Amelia, " it b time for us 
to go ; my parents are expecting me. Come, 
therefore, dear Mary, I will not let you leave 
my side, and to-morrow you shall travel with 
us." Mary, who was grieved at the thought, 
that she would perhaps never in her life come 
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thither again, took a tearful leave of the be- 
loved grave, and could scarcely bear to part 
from it. The Countess at length took her 
gently by the arm, and said, ^' Come, come, 
dear Mary, and take the little flower-basket 
with you ; you will then have a continual me- 
mento of your departed father. Instead of the 
little basket, with which your filial love adorned 
his grave, we will erect a more durable monu- 
ment to him, which will certainly cause you 
pleasure. Come, you are probably anxious to 
hear the history of the ring ; I will relate it to 
you on the way." 

They went at length, arm in arm, in the 
gentle Ught of the moon, towards the ancient 
castle. 
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, CHAPTER XVII. 

THE FINDING OF THE RING. 

The way to the castle led through a large 
and gloomy avenue of lofty and aged linden 
trees. After Amelia and Mary had gone a little 
way in silence, the subjects of almost over- 
powering emotions, the young Countess began 
as follows : — 

" I must now relate to you the manner in 
which the ring was again discovered. We left 
the metropolis this year earlier than usual for 
Oakburg, as soon as the weather became at all 
agreeable, because my father's business ren- 
dered it necessary. We had no sooner arrived 
there, than the weather again became boister- 
ous, and one night in particular j it stormed and 
rained very terribly. 

" You know the immense large pear tree in 
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our garden at Oakburg« It was already very 
old, and bore very little fruit. The stonn 
that night had bent the tree so much, that it 
threatened to fall. • My father, therefore, or- 
dered it to be cut down. The whole of the 
domestics were obliged to lend a hand, to fell 
it so carefully, that it might do the other trees 
no injury. My father, my mother, myself, and 
the rest of the family, in short, all that were 
in the house, went down into the garden as 
spectators. 

" When the tree had fallen with a loud 
crash, my two little brothers immediately 
pounced upon a jack-daw's nest, which was in 
the tree^ and had long been an object of their 
youthful* curiosity. They examined it with 
great attention. ^ My stars,' said Augustus, 
' only look brother, what is that which glitters 
so brightly between the closely woven twigs ?' ' 
' It sparkles like gold and diamonds,' said Al- 
bert. Jesse looked inquisitively into the nestj 
and uttered a cry. ' O goodness ! the ring I' 
exclaimed she, and became pale as death. The 
boy drew out the ring from the midst of the 
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little twigs, and joyfully brought it to my 
mother. 

" * Yes, it is it,' said she, * O thou good 
honest James, O poor Mary, what injustice 
have we done you I I am indeed very glad 
to have found the ring, but I shall be still more 
glad when we have found James and his 
daughter again. Gladly will I give up the 
ring to make amends for the wrong that we 
haye done them.' 

^^ ^ But how in all the world,' said I, ^ has the 
ring been carried up there into the bird's nest, 
at the very top of the tree ?' 

" * That I will tell you,' said Anthony, the 
old gamekeeper, whose eyes were filled with 
tears of joy at seeing your innocence discovered. 
< It is evident, that neither the old gardener 
nor his daughter Mary could have hid the ring 
there. The tree was too high, and the summit 
almost impossible for them to reach. Nor was 
there time for them to do so; for Mary had 
scarcely reached home after leaving the man- 
sion, before she was arrested with her father. 
But the black-looking birds, the daws, which 
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nested in the tree, are immoderately fond of 
every thing that glitters, and where they can 
pick up any thing of the kind, they directly 
carry it off to their nests. I only wonder that 
an old gamekeeper like myself did not sooneir 
hit upon the idea that the birds might have 
stolen the ring. But it was the will of God 
that such a great affliction should befall my old 
friend James, and his daughter Mary.' 

^^ My mother said, ^ You are quite in the 
right, Anthony ; and now the whole affair is 
perfectly clear to me. I very well remember, 
that the birds from the lofty pear tree, fre- 
quently flew about the window, that the win- 
dow was standing open at the time when the 
ring disappeared; that the little table on which 
the ring lay, stood next to the window, and 
that after having bolted the door of my sitting-^ 
room, I spent a considerable time in the ad- 
joining apartment. There is no doubt that one 
of these thievish birds perceived, with its sharp 
eyes, the ring from the tree, and whilst I was 
in the other room, carried it off unperceived in 
its beak/ 
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. ** My father was very much struck and a»- 
tonished on arriving so unexpectedly at the 
perfect certainty that you and your father had 
been condemned innocently * It grieves me 
to the heart,' said he, that we have so greatly 
wronged the good people, and my only consola- 
tion is that it was not done wilfully, but through 
ignorance and error. But I shall not lay down 
my head in peace, until we have found out the 
worthy people, restored them their good name, 
and recompenced them for the injury done 
them.' 

" He then went up to Jesse, who amongst 
the many joyful countenances we perceived 
around us, stood pale and trembling like a 
criminal. * You false, deceitful serpent,' said 
he, ' how could you dare to deceive your mas- 
ter and the court in such a manner, and mislead 
them to such a crying act of injustice ? How 
could you find in your heart to plunge an old 
honest man, with his poor innocent child, into 
so much misery ?' 

" * Lay hands upon her,' said he to two 
police-officers, who had assisted in felling the 
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tree, and like two hawks, had already ap- 
proached Jesse, and whose eyes were directed 
to my father to receive his orders. He said 
further, in a very imperative tone, * put the 
same chains upon her, with which Mary was 
bound, and cast her into the same dungeon, in 
which Mary languished. She shall receive the 
same number of stripes which Mary was 
obliged innocently to suffer ; all the money and 
clothes she may be possessed of shall be taken 
from her, in order in the event of finding those 
who were so unjustly deprived of them, to re- 
compence them for it; and, finally, she shall be 
takeu across the boundaries by the same pohce- 
officer, who took Mary away.' 

" AH present were awed by these words, and 
stood pale and silent around him. They had 
never seen my father so much excited, nor ever 
heard him speak in such an angry tone. Pro- 
found silence reigned for some time ; at 
length they gave vent to their thoughts and 
feelings. 

" * You are rightly served,' said one of the 

policemen, whilst taking Jesse by the arm. 
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^ He that digs a pit for another, falls into it at. 
length himself/ 

^^ ^ Such are the consequences of lying and 
deceit,' said the other, taking her by the other 
arm. < O it is still true, that the most secret 
things at last come to light.' 

" The cook said, * Anger at Mary because 
of the pretty dress which was given her, induced 
the thoughtless Jesse first to lie, and then she 
could no longer retreat without making an 
evident liar of herself. Hence the saying is 
true, he who gives way to the devil in the least, 
soon falls entirely into his clutches.' 

'* * However,' said the coachman, who ha4 
hewn down the tree, and still had the axe on 
his shoulder, ^ we will hope that she will now 
at least amend, otherwise it will certainly fare 
still worse with her in the other world. The 
tree that yields no good fruit,' added he, 
swinging his axe, ^ shall be cut down, and cast 
into the fire.' 

^^ The news that the ring had been found, 
spread iounediately through the whole town of 
Oakburg, and a number of people assembled, 
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do that we were soon surrounded by a dense 
crowd. The magistrate now entered the gar- 
den. The clerk of the peace, who had been 
present on the findmg of the rmg, had inune- 
diately informed him of the circumstance. You 
have no idea, dear Mary, how the matter af- 
fected the worthy magistrate. For as severely 
as he treated you, he is certainly a very up- 
right man, who, during his whole life, had ad- 
hered inviolably to justice and truth. ^ I would 
have given half, yea, even my whole property,' 
said he, with a voice which penetrated every 
heart, * if the affair had not happened. For 
. falsely condemning the innocent, is something 
dreadful.' 

<^ He looked around upon the assembled 
crowd, and said with a loud and solemn voice, 
^ God alone is the judge that never errs, and 
whom no one can deceive. He, the Omni- 
scient, alone knew how the ring had been taken 
away, and the place was known to him alone 
where it has hitherto been hid. Human judges 
easily err through short-sightedness, and here 
on earth must innocence, alas! not unfrequently 
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succumb, and vice come off yictorious. But 
this time, God, the judge in secret, who will 
eventually reward all the good, and punish 
all the evil that has been done, has resolved 
that even here on earth, real innocence and 
secret wickedness should be made manifest. 
And, observe how eVery thing is obliged to 
contribute to this end, according to his holy 
will. The dreadful storm, which last night 
shook the whole country, and made us all 
tremble, bent the aged tree in such a manner 
as to threaten its fall. A violent shower of 
rain washed the bird's nest, that the ring by 
its brilliance might immediately strike the eye; 
the noble family were just at the time at their 
seat, and even providentially present at the 
felling of the tree ; the yoimg noblemen, who 
could have no idea of concealing the discovery, 
were the first to perceive the ring ; and Jesse 
herself, the false accuser, was the first, by a 
loud cry, to proclaim, as it were, Mary's inno- 
cence. Such remarkable events have frequently 
happened. God, who in a futiure world, will 
re-examine every legal process, and pronounce 
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sentence upon each according to truth, whether 
for life or for death, suffers things of this kind 
occasionally to happen even in this world, that 
men may look up to him, the great Judge above, 
whom no one can deceive, and in the various 
acts of injustice which take place here on earth, 
may not lose the belief in an eternal, over- 
ruling, and all-rewarding justice/ 

" Thus spoke the magistrate with great 
energy, and the people listened with silent 
attention, felt he was in the right, and went 
away thoughtful. And this, dear Mary, is the 
maimer in which the ring was discovered." 

During the relation, Amelia and Mary had 
reached the gates of the ancient castle. 
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•CHAPTER XVIII. 

INJUSTICE COMPENSATED. 

The Earl, the Countess, and the rest of the 
company, had meanwhile assembled in the 
large hall of the castle, which was very sump- 
tuously ornamented in the antique style. All 
the walls were covered with tapestry of foreign 
manufacture, on which the pleasures of the 
chase were very strikingly and artificially de- 
picted. The colours, notwithstanding their 
age, still appeared very fresh and lively, and 
whoever entered the hall, particularly at night, 
when it was illuminated by a number of crystal 
chandeliers, might imagine that he was entering 
into a wood. 

The worthy clergyman had reached the 
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castle long before, and the whole company 
had listened to his account of James and his 
daughter with great interest. He had related 
the history of the pious old man so cordially 
and affectingly, had drawn such a moving and 
beautiful picture of his noble-mindedness, and 
the good man's whole deportment whilst resid- 
ing at Fir Cottage ; had, in particular, placed 
in so clear a light the unshaken attachment, 
love, and esteem, of their old servant, for the 
noble family who had been constrained merely 
by the strongest and most incomprehensible 
circumstances to form a wrong idea of himself 
and his daughter, and had brought forward so 
many beautiful instances of Mary's unspeak- 
able love to her father, her filial care of him, 
her unwearied industry, and her piety, patience, 
and modesty, that the tears stood in the eyes 
of all who listened to him, whilst the Countess, 
Amelia's noble mother, could not re&ain from 
weeping heartily. 

It was just at this moment, that the Countess 
Amelia, holding Mary by one hand, and the 
little flower-basket in the other, entered the 
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brightly illumined hall. All present hastened 
towards them ; all loaded Mary with the most 
friendly salutations. 

The Earl took her kindly by the hand, and 
said, " My poor and worthy girl, how pale and 
emaciated you look. It is our unwise proce- 
dure, which has thus blanched your cheeks^ 
and furrowed too soon your youthful forehead. 
Forgive us I We will do all in our power to 
restore the roses to your cheeks, and make 
them bloom anew. We have driven you from 
your paternal abode, but from this time it shall 
be your property. Look, the pretty little cot- 
tage at Oakburg with the large garden attached 
to it, which your father only had for his life, 
I herewith give to you; my secretary shall 
immediately draw up the act of surrender, and 
Amelia shall hand it over to yoir." 

The Countess, his lady, kissed Mary, clasped 
her in her arms, called her her daughter, and 
then drew off the glittering ring, on account of 
which Mary had suffered so much, and which 
the Countess, shortly before Mary entered the 
hall, had taken from her casket and put upon 
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her finger, and said, '^ See, dear girl, your in- 
nocence and virtue are indeed more precious 
jewels than the large bright diamond in the 
centre of this ring. But although you are rich 
in better treasures, do not despise this jewel, 
but receive it, as a trifling compensation for 
the wrong which has been done you, and as a 
pledge of my real maternal tenderness towards 
you. Since you cannot wear the ring as a part 
of your future bridal attire, it shall be destined 
for your future dowry. When the time comes 
that you will require a dowry, I will redeem 
the ring for its full value." So sa3ring, the 
Countess put the ring on Mary's finger. 

Mary wept the sweetest tears, even as she 
had previously wept the bitterest. She was 
quite overcome with so much kindness, and 
almost sunk beneath it, as under a heavy bur- 
den. She was unable to speak, could do no- 
thing but weep, and declined taking it. 

One of the strange gentlemen said, "Accept, 
poor girl, that which is so magnanimously of- 
fered you. God has blessed the estimable 
Earl and his amiable Countess with great 
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riches ; but he has also given them, what is 
far more, a liberal heart to employ these riches 
in the best manner." 

" O not so," said the Countess, " you are 
flattering us. This is no magnanimous act. 
We have given the world an instance of crying 
injustice, on which we shall reflect with grief 
and shame as Jong as we live ; for our own 
peace of mind, it is absolutely necessary that 
we should, at least in some measure, make 
good, the fault we have committed. In this 
instance, we can lay no claim to merit ; we are 
merely fulfilling a righteous duty." 

The modest and bashful girl, stood holding 
the ring which she had taken off her finger, in 
her trembling hand. She looked at the clergy- 
man with tears m her eyes, as if to ask him 
what she ought to do. 

The worthy clergyman said, " Yes, Mary, 
you must retam the ring. The Earl and the 
Countess are too noble-minded to take it back 
again. Since this affair is an extraordinary 
instance how suspicion may appear to be such 
a certamty as to deceive — ^so let this event be 
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also an extraordinary instance how noble- 
noinded individiials admirably and abundantly 
compensate for the faults they have committed. 
See, my dear child, God is now rewarding you 
for your filial affection towards your father. 
He who sincerely honours his parents, must, 
according to the divine promise, prosper. Re- 
ceive, therefore, this rich gift with thanks, and 
since you have acted so piously, meekly, and 
resignedly in misfortune, nothing now remains 
for you, but to show yourself equally grateful 
towards God, and equally benevolent and mo- 
dest towards man." 

Mary then put the ring upon her finger with 
tears of gratitude. She was unable to express 
her thanks in words. 

Amelia, who stood near Mary with the 
flower-basket in her hand, was highly delighted 
to see her parents act so nobly. The purest 
good-will beamed from her eyes upon Mary. 
The clergyman, who had but too often been 
compelled to witness how displeased children 
appear, when their parents bestow favours 
upon others, was particularly affected by Ame- 
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lia's disinterested goodness. " May God," 
said he, ^^ reward the noble-mindedness of the 
Earl and the Countess ; and recoinpence that 
which they do this poor orphan a hundred fold 
to their own amiable daughter, who is as noble- 
minded as her parents I And this he will cer- 
tainly do ; for what we devote of our temporal 
wealth for the good of our suffering fellow- 
creatures, is pure gain. It will not only be 
recompensed us in this world, but it is a capi- 
tal funded for a better world, and exposed to 
no danger of being lost. It will there yield 
eventually abundant interest." 
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THE SUPPER-TABLE. * 

The Countess now ordered supper to be 
brought up, requested the clergyman to favour 
them with his company, and said, that ^^ Mary 
must also sup with them." Whilst a blessing 
was being asked — which laudable custom was 
at that time universal even amongst the higher 
classes — Mary's feelings were peculiarly af- 
fected. " O," thought she, " how faint-hearted 
I was, and how it grieved me to be sent away 
from Fir Cottage after a hard day's work with- 
out supper ; and how could I have imagined 
that at that very hour, supper was being pre- 
pared for me in this castle, and that I should 
sup with these noble individuals. How I 
thank thee, gracious and heavenly Father, for. 
so kindly providing for me. O pardon my 
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despondency, and give me grace never to relax 
from my confidence in thee." 

Mary had her place assigned her between 
the Countess and her daughter Amelia* She 
hesitated, with virgin modesty, to take such 
an honourable seat. But the Countess said 
to her kindly, " Since you, our not lost but 
rejected daughter, are found again, it is only 
reasonable that we should prepare a feast, and 
the first place therefore justly belongs to you." 
She then took Mary by the hand and led her 
to the appointed place. 

During supper, scarcely any thing was spoken 
of but Mary's fate. The Earl had brought 
with him old honest Anthony, the gamekeeper, 
in consequence of his knowledge of forest busi- 
ness. This faithful servant, more from incli- 
nation than from command, always waited upon 
the family at table. But this evening, he 
stood almost the whole time behind Mary's 
chair, and wiped one tear after another from 
his eyes. His age had acquired him the privi- 
lege of occasionally interposing a word. ^' You 
see, Mbs Mary," said he once, *< what I said 
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to you and your father at the boundary-stone, 
has become true. ' Honesty is the best policy/ 
and that God never forsakes those who trust 
in him.' One thing only is still wanting. Your 
father, the old honest friend of my youth, ought 
to have lived to see this joyful day. The good 
James, how he would have rejoiced to have 
seen his child, who, after the death of his wife, 
was the dearest thing he had on earth, recog- 
nised as innocent, and honoured in such a man- 
ner I I don't think I shall be able to get it 
out of my head, that God ought to have granted 
him at least a few months longer. If he had 
then even let him die of joy this evening, I 
would have been contented. If he had only 
lived to see this day I" 

^^ I commend your feeling, good old man," 
said the clergyman, " for they do honour to 
your heart. But we must never limit our views 
merely to the present life, which constitutes 
only the smallest, and I may say, the most 
wretched part of our whole existence. This 
world is only the outer-court of another state ; 
this earthly life but a preparation for a second 
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and better life in heaven. Now, if we look at 
the life of man, torn from his future destiny — 
we must necessarily stumble upon things, which 
do not, in our opinion, agree with the wisdom, 
goodness, and justice of God. But if we lift 
up our eyes to heaven, prospects unfold them- 
selves to us, which must tranquillize us with 
respect to every thing which is contradictory 
and enigmatical in the present life. 

" Such is the case with the fate of James 
and his daughter. The sufferings the good 
girl has endured, are gloriously recompensed 
by the noblest magnanimity. Her pld excel- 
lent father, on the contrary, is called away 
from this world, whilst suffering the disgrace 
attached to ah entire misconception of his 
character on the part of his noble and beloved 
benefactors, which plunged him into wretched- 
ness and misery ; and what must have been the 
most painful to his paternal heart, is obliged to 
leave his child behind him in the world, in cir- 
cumstances of the deepest poverty. Now, if 
there were no future state, such an inequaUty 
in recompensing the sufferings endured, must 
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appear to us as extremely unjust, and be re- 
Yolting to every human heart, as the good old 
man here correctly feels. 

" But there is a better world, and well for 
us, a heaven, where the glorious end proposed 
by sufferings is alone perfectly attained. For 
in heaven the good man's auctions and his 
undeserved wretchedness will be more glori- 
ously and better recompenced, than is the case 
with his daughter here on earth. He there 
enjoys purer delights, yea, a felicity and glory, 
compared with which, this sumptuous feast in 
this glittering hall is but a shadow* 

" Nay, still more I I do not know indeed, 
but my heart teUs me — and the heart in many 
cases deserves more credence than the head~^ 
my heart tells me that the pious old man, who 
took his paternal affections with him into hea^- 
ven, perhaps takes a greater share in the en- 
joyments of this evening, than we imagine. 
Since I perceive that all the noble company 
here are so much affected, I must mention one 
thing more, that I should perhaps, under other 
circumstances, have concealed^ 
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<^ One morning, I yisited the pious old man 
on hb sick-bed. Great as was his confidence 
in Divine Providence, yet he had been unable 
to divest himself of all painful solicitude re- 
specting the future fate of his beloved daughter. 
But that morning I found him uncommonly 
cheerful. He reached me his hand with a 
smile, and said, ^ Now, sir, the last stone is 
removed from my heart — anxiety for my daugh- 
ter ; I am now perfectly composed with respect 
tx) her. I was able to pray last night, in a 
manner I have never done in all my life, and a 
peace such as I never felt before, and a hea- 
venly consolation was imparted to my heart. 
I have the confidence that my prayer is heard. 
I can now close my eyes in peace, for I know 
that the innocence of my daughter will be 
brought to light, and that the noble Earl will 
act a father^s part towards her, and hb excel- 
lent lady imdertake a mother's place.' Thus 
^oke the pious old man the next morning, and 
I have this evening heard from the conversation 
during supper, that in that very night, the 
violent storm bent down the large old tree in 
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the Earl's garden, and thus brought the hidden 
ring and Mary's innocence to light. Thus his 
pious prayer was heard, even at that time ; and 
therefore the glorified spirit of the pious old 
man had probably ahready learnt, at the throne 
of Him who guides the destinies of all men, 
the delirerance of his poor child, whose grief 
had reached its height ; and perhaps looks 
down with delight upon the cheering scenes of 
this evening. For to me it is a consolatory 
thought, that though beyond the grave, he b 
still aware of the happiness of his ardently be- 
loved child, and shares in our joys. But be 
that as it may ; this at least is certain, that the 
old man's prayer and the answer to it has shed 
a beautiful and pleasing light upon the whole 
affair, and places, as it were, the crown upon 
it. The thing now appears in full radiance as 
a work of divine providence. 

" No," continued the clergyman with' visible 
emotion, '^ it is no mere chance which has 
brought us here together, and prepared this 
season of heartfelt emotion and noble feeling 
for us. It is God's goodness, God's sacred 
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providence^ which has introduced me, an en- 
tire stranger, into the circle of these noble in- 
dividuals, in order to testify of it, since the 
dying man confided a circumstance to me, 
which opens to us a prospect into the most 
secret depths of this affair. 

" Let the history of these two sorely-tried 
individuals be a proof to us, that God, who has 
deposited the feelings of the tenderest love 
into the hearts of parents, possesses an in- 
finitely greater love towards all his creatures, 
and provides for them more tenderly, than any 
parent on earth can provide for his children, 
O that we might all Uve and die in the cheer- 
ing belief that the heart of Deity beats for us 
all with a more than parental affection ! For 
this belief is our only consolation in distress 
and death, against which no rank or station on 
earth is privileged, against which neither star 
nor crown can protect us.'* 

" This is also my belief. Reverend Sir," 
said the Countess, rising up and offering him 
her hand. All the rest joined in the senti- 
ment, and rose up likewise. ^^ It is already 
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rather late, said the Countess, " and since we 
intend taking our departure very early in the 
morning, we will now take a little rest, and 
inunediately separate, in order that the excel- 
lent feeling, which the worthy clergyman has 
excited in us, may not again be dissipated ; for 
we cannot possibly conclude the day in a better 
manner." 

The company then broke up, much affected. 
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CHAPTER XX. 

THE VISIT TO FIR COTTAGE. 

The next morning by break of day, all at 
the castle were busy preparing for their depar- 
ture ; but the Countess Amelia and the young 
lady who was on a visit there, were still more 
busily occupied with Mary. 

Mary had dressed herself at Oakburg, as was 
customary for the daughters of the dependants of 
the nobility; but as during her residence at Fir 
Cottage, she was obliged to procure additional 
clothing, she did not wish to attract the atten- 
tion of the people by better apparel ; her dress 
therefore resembled that of the young women of 
the country. The young lady, who was of the 
same age and stature with Mary, presented 
her, at Amelia's request, with a complete and 
very handsome dress, which was almost entirely 
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new ; but Maxy objected to wear such fine 
clothes. 

The Countess Amelia however said, ^' Do 
not be scrupulous ; but put it on immediately. 
You will now be always with me as my friend 
and oompanion, and therefore you must be dif- 
ferently dressed. It is also best that you 
commence it here ; it will then esLcite the least 
attention." 

Both the ladies now vied with each other in 
attiring Mary very handsomely ; they then 
took her between them, and conducted her 
into the large hall, where breakfast was already 
waiting. Every one was at first startled to see 
a third young lady ; but they soon recognised 
Mary, and all of them greeted her very cor* 
dially, and applauded the advantageous change, 
as they called this alteration in her dress. 

After breakfast, they immediately entered 
the Earl's carriage, which was waiting at the 
door. Mary was obliged to sit next to Amelia, 
with the Earl and the Countess. The Earl 
ordered the postillions to drive to Fir Cottage, 
fiince he was desirous of becoming acquainted 
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with the worthy fanner and his wife, who had 
treated Mary and her father with such kind- 
ness. On the way, he made many inquiries 
about them ; and Mary did not conceal from 
him, that- their situation was very melancholy, 
and that they had litde happiness more to ex- 
pect in their old age. 

The arrival of the carriage caused no little 
stir at Fir Cottage ; for since its erection, pro- 
bably no carriage, or at least none so splendid, 
had ever come thither. 

When it stopped at the door, the young far- 
mer's wife came hastily out of the house. " I 
must help the strange nobleman with his wife 
and daughter out of the carriage," said she ; 
but on offering her hand to one of the supposed 
noble young ladies, she suddenly recognised to 
her great amazement, Mary. " What the 
hangman does that mean?" cried she in her 
coarse dialect; immediately dropped Mar/s 
hand, as if she had touched a serpent, retreated 
a few paces backwards, and became first pale 
and then red. 

The old farmer was at the time at work in 
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the garden. The Earl, the Countess, and 
Amelia, hastened to him, presented him their 
hands, commended his kindness to Mary and 
her father, and thanked him for it very cor- 
dially. " Oh," said the worthy farmer, " I 
am more indebted to the good man, than he was 
to me. A blessing came into my house with 
him, and if I had followed his advice in every 
respect, I should now have been much better 
off. Since his death, I have scarcely any other 
pleasure than this garden ; and for this also, I 
have to thank his prudent advice, to reserve 
this bit of land for myself, as well as for the 
manner of cultivating it, which I have learnt 
of him. I therefore work a little here, since 
the plough is become too heavy for me, and 
seek among the herbs and flowers that peace, 
which 1 can no longer find at home." 

Mary had meanwhile sought for the old man's 
wife in the little parlour, and conducted her 
to them by the hand, whflst unceasingly per- 
suading her not to be afraid; for the good 
woman in all her life had never spoken with 
persons of such high rank. She therefore 
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approached them very timidly and fearfully, 
and was also loaded with commendations and 
thanks. 

The two good old people felt quite ashamed 
at being praised in such a maimer, and wept 
for joy like children. " Did not I tell you," 
said the old man to Mary, ^^ that it would still 
go well with you for your filial affection to your 
father ? My prediction is now fulfilled." And 
his wife, who had meanwhile gathered courage, 
said, whilst examining the texture of Mary's 
handsome dress with her fingers : ^^ Yes, yes, 
your father was in the right, when he said, ^ He 
that clothes the lilies, will also provide for you.' " 

The young farmer's wife stood at a distance, 
and said to herself, ^^ Heigh, what may we not 
live to seel Here is the miserable beggar- 
girl become all at once a noble lady. Who 
would ever have thought of such a thing ! 
Such a one as I dare certainly no longer stand 
beside her. But still, we know very well what 
she is, and that she yesterday evening went up 
the path there, with the bundle in her hand, to 
beg up and down the country." 
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The Earl, indeed, did not hear the vile 
speech of the woman, but had already enough 
at the sight of her vicious and sneering coun- 
tenance. " What an odious creature," said he, 
and walked up and down the garden a few times 
thoughtfully. 

*< Hear me, good old man," said the Earl, 
suddenly stopping short at the old farmer, '^ 1 
have a proposal to make to you. The plot of 
land at Oakburg which Mary's father culti- 
vated, and the cottage he occupied, I have pre- 
sented to his daughter. Mary, however, will 
not immediately begin to keep house herself. 
Suppose you were to remove thither; you 
would certainly be pleased with it, and I know 
beforehand, that Mary will take no rent of you. 
You may there attend to the plants and flowers 
to your heart's content, and will besides find 
rest and peace in the pretty little cottage, for 
the remainder of your days." 

The CountesS) her daughter Amelia, and 
Mary, all tried to persuade the old people to 
accept the proposition. They needed, however, 
no persuasion, but were as glad at the offer, as 
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if deliverance from torment had been announced 
to them. 

The yoimg farmer now came from the field, 
for he was very curious to know what the car- 
riage, with the four splendid grey horses, was 
doing at his farm. On learning what was in agita^ 
tion, he was not long in giving his consent, how- 
ever painful it was for him that his aged par- 
rents should remove from him. It had been 
hitherto his greatest affliction, that they were 
so tormented by their own daughter-in-law; 
and it was a great comfort to him, that they 
would now be more agreeably situated. 

His young wife did all in her power to rid 
herself of the old people, and make sure of their 
departure. She intended to be very polite, 
and said, with a deep curtesy, " It is a dread- 
fully great favour of his honourable Lordship, 
and it would be very rude indeed not to accept 
it ; it would certainly grieve him and her hon- 
ourable Ladyship very terribly, and they might 
think that we country people had no more 
manners than a block of wood. It is indeed 
an unexpected piece of good luck." 
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" I am glad to find," said the young farmer, 
'^ that you are of the same opinion. I always 
said that showing kindness towards the virtuous 
and estimable poor, brings blessing and pro- 
sperity to a house. But you would not believe 
it. You now see that I was in the right." 

The young woman at this speech, turned red 
as scarlet with anger. However, she did not 
venture to give vent to her wrath before per- 
sons of quality ; she therefore contented her- 
self with casting such a look at him, as if she 
would have run him through with it. 

The Earl promised, that as soon as the ne- 
cessary preparations were made, he would send 
for the old people, and after uttering these 
words, he entered his carriage with the ladies 
and Mary, and drove off. 
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CHAPTER XXI. 

OCCURRENCES AT FIR COTTAGE. 

The noble Earl minutely fulfilled his engage- 
ment. The same autumn, a coach arrived at 
Fir Cottage from Oakburg, to fetch the good 
old couple. The son wept bitter tears on part- 
ing with his worthy parents ; but the daughter- 
in-law, who had counted every day and every 
hour till their departure, was excessively glad 
to be freed from them. Her joy was however 
greatly embittered ; for the coachman presented 
to her a document containing the terms of the 
agreement for the annual support of the old 
people, the furniture, live stock, &c. reckoned 
according to the current prices, which she was 
ordered to pay, every quarter, in good money, 
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to the nearest receiving office, on pain of a dis- 
tress warrant. This made her dreadfully 
angry, and she began to curse and rage. ^^ This 
is falfing out of the frying-pan into the fire," 
said she. " K they had remained here, they 
would not have cost us half so much." Her 
husband, however, was very glad that, in this 
manner, he could do good to his aged parents 
against his wife's will ; only he durst not show 
his joy at the circumstance. 

The good people, the next morning, seated 
themselves in the carriage, accompanied by 
the cordial and loudly-expressed good wishes 
of their son, and the secret execrations of their 
daughter-in-law. The wicked woman, how- 
ever, met with her deserts for her ill treatment 
of her husband's parents, as is always the case 
with covetousnesB and inhumanity. She had 
deposited her money with a merchant, who 
erected a new factory witii it, and promised to 
give ten per cent, interest. The latter was 
annually added to the capital and again bore 
interest, which was again added to the capital as 
before. The farmer's wife imagined herself very 
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fortunate, and knew no greater pleasure in the 
world, than to reckon to her husband how much 
all the money would make in ten, and how much 
it would make in twenty years. However, she 
was soon rudely awoke from her golden dreams. 
The merchant's undertaking failed, and he was 
made a bankrupt. This was a thunderstroke 
for the farmer's wife. From the moment she 
heard of it, she had not a single easy hour, 
She spent the whole day in hastening first to 
the lawyer and then to the court ; and at night 
she could not close her eyes from reflecting, con- 
sidering, and planning what was next to be done. 
At length, instead of her thousand pounds, she 
only received about fifty. She was now ready 
to despair ; life became hateful to her, and she 
wished for death. Her constant grief gnawed 
her to such a degree, that she was actually 
seized with an obstinate fever. Her husband 
wished to fetch the doctor from the nearest 
town, but she would not permit him. " He 
did old James no good," said she, " and there- 
fore he will not be able to help me. The man 
at Brockbum understands it much better." 
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For she thought it would cost her a few 
shillings less, if she applied to a quack- 
doctor. The fanner, this time, seriously op- 
posed her, and brought the physician to see 
her ; however, she threw the first botUe of 
medicine he sent her, out of the window 
in a rage, and secretly sent for the quack- 
doctor. His celebrated drops certainly ex- 
pelled the fever, but being mixed with dele- 
terious ingredients, consumption appeared in 
its place. 

The clergyman of Alderspring visited her 
in her illness, and spoke to her in the kind- 
est manner, on the necessity of amendment, 
repentance, withdrawing her heart from earthly 
things, and fixing it upon God. But this 
made her very angry. She looked with aston- 
ishment at the well-meaning pastor, and said, 
" I don't know what you mean by preach- 
ing repentance to me. There might be a ne- 
cessity for it with the merchant, who cheated 
us of our money ; there would be some reason 
in speaking in such a manner to him. But I 
think I am good enough as I am. As long as 
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I could go out, I never neglected going to 
church on Sundays, nor at home do I omit 
my daily prayers. I have never in all my 
Kfe done any thing but work hard and spare^ 
and have set an excellent example of economy, 
which is the most commendable of all the 
virtues. No one in the world can say any 
thing of me, and I can affirm that I never 
sent away any poor person empty from my 
door. I should now be, glad to know what 
kind of a change you mean. I had imagined 
that your reverence regarded me as one of 
the most piou& and virtuous persons in your 
parish," 

The worthy clergyman felt compelled to 
speak with her in a more impressive manner, 
in order to bring her to a sense of her real 
state. He showed her fully and clearly, that 
she still loved money above all things, and that 
this covatousness, which she mistook for the 
laudable virtue of economy, was nothing but 
idolatry ; that the brutal anger by which she 
suffered herself to be ruled, was one of the 
most odious vices; whilst meekness and pa^- 
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tience, these lovely and indispensable virtues, 
were wholly unknown to her ; that her covet- 
ousness and irascibility caused her husband 
continual sorrow; that she had cruelly sent 
away the poor orphan Mary, and even her hus- 
band's parents, whom she ought to have hon- 
oured and loved as her own ; that considering 
her abundance, she had by no means fulfilled 
the duty of beneficence, by occasionally reach- 
ing a handful of meal to a poor person fre- 
quently, in order to get rid of them ; .that, on 
the contrary, she had despised this pious duty, 
and had never assisted the worthiest and most 
pitiable of the hous^poor with a measure of 
com in their distress, though she had thousands 
of them lying on the loft ; that her donations, 
whenever collections were made for those who 
had suffered by fire or other calamities, had 
always been the smallest and most inconsider- 
able; that by her sinful usury, she had de- 
prived herself of her large property, with which 
she might have done so much good, and shor- 
tened her own life ; that she was destitute of 
the most essential thing in religion*-love to 
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God and man ; that her church-going, however 
sacred a duty it might be to attend the public 
worship of God, had been of no benefit to her, 
since she had not become better by it ; and 
that her prayers, since they proceeded from an 
uncharitable heart, could not possibly be of the 
right kind—" 

She did not suffer the worthy man to finish 
his speech, but began to howl and cry, " I am 
certainly the most unfortunate being on earth," 
said she, ^* no one in the whole world can bear 
me; but I could not have believed that my 
own pastor would have been so much opposed 
to me ; I have never done him any harm to 
make him so much against me, and think so 
ill of me." 

The good clergyman mournfully took up his 
hat and stick and departed. *' Ah," thought 
he, " how hard it is for one whose heart cleaves 
to eartMy tilings, to become heavenly-minded I 
How far is such a one from the kingdom of 
God, and from real piety and virtue. They 
think they can settle matters with God by 
repeating a few words, which they do not feel, 
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and can fulfil all their duty to their fellow- 
creatures, by casting to them a few crumbs 
from their abundance. Meanwhile, their hearts 
remain unchanged ; and in their delusion they 
even regard their vices as virtues," 

" Ah," thought he, whilst casting a look 
into the garden as he passed it, " how much 
those deceive themselves, who think that in 
order to be happy, they need nothing but 
a large sum of money I This rich young 
woman, with all her wealth, had never one 
such happy hour in her life, as poor Mary 
spent here amidst the flowers of this garden, 
by thousands." 

The farmer's wife had, however, much to 
suffer. She coughed for whole nights together, 
whilst her covetousness would scarcely suffer 
her to take a spoonful of soup or a drop of 
wine; and in all her sufferings, she had neither 
any real comfort, nor any ability to exercise 
patience and resignation to the will of God. 
The clergyman took all possible pains to bring 
her to better sentiments. During the last 
days of her life, she became somewhat more 
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gentle, and manifested repentance ; yet he still 
doubted, and not without reason, of her real 
amendment. At length, she died in the flower 
of her days, a mournful victim to her covetous- 
ness, and an evident proof, that temporal riches 
do not make men happy, but may render them 
very unhappy. 
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CHAPTER XXII. 

THE CONSEQUENCES OF VICE. 

The Earl's family took Mary with them to the 
metropolis. One morning, an old grey-headed 
clergyman came to the Earl's residence, in- 
quired for Mary, and told her, that he had a 
message for her. A person who was very ill, 
and near her death, wished to speak to her be- 
fore her dissolution, otherwise she should not 
be able to die in peace; who she was, she 
would discover to Mary herself. Mary was 
much surprised at this message, and she asked 
the Countess what she ought to do in the mat- 
ter. The Countess who knew the clergyman 
to be a very pious and sensible man, told her 
to go with him. Old Anthony also accom- 
panied them, at the clergyman's request. 
Mary had to go a long way, before she 
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reached the farthest part of the suburbs. At 
length she came to a house in a little narrow 
valley, which had a very gloomy appearance. 
Here she was obliged to ascend five pair of 
stairs, the two last of which were so dark, nar- 
row, and dilapidated, that Mary became quite 
alarmed. The clergjinan now stopped at an 
old door, which was merely made of boards 
nailed together, and said, '' Here I but wait a 
little, you will find this very necessary," pour- 
ing some drops of lavender water upon her 
handkerchief, and then opened the door. 

Mary entered an attic of the poorest de- 
scription, the gloomy little window was stopped 
up in several places with paper. A miserable 
bedstead, a still more miserable bed, if it could 
be called a bed, and a broken chair by the side 
of it, on which stood a pitcher without a handle, 
constituted the whole of the furniture. But 
the sick woman in the bed was indeed an ob- 
ject of horror. Mary thought she saw before 
her a skeleton, which however moved, and be- 
gan to speak with a horrible and rattling voice, 
and reached out its dry hand to her. The 
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good girl trembled in every limb. At length she 
gathered with difficulty from its hollow and 
painful attempts at speaking, that this horrible 
figure was Jesse — she who, whilst at the man- 
sion at Oakburg, bloomed like a rose. 

The unhappy woman had heard from the 
clergyman, that Mary had really arrived in the 
city, with the noble family, and had sent for 
her, in order to ask her forgiveness for the part 
she had acted on the disappearance of the 
ring. She would not previously let her name 
be mentioned, because she was afraid lest 
hatred to her, should prevent Mary from com- 
ing to her. 

The kind-hearted Mary burst into a flood of 
tears, and exhausted herself in assurances, that 
every thing had long ago been forgiven, and 
that she felt nothing but the most sincere and 
heartfelt compassion for her. As a sign that 
she had entirely forgiven her, Mary was about 
to embrace and kiss the unhappy woman ; but 
the clergyman cried aloud to her not to do it, 
and stretched out his arm to prevent her. 
" For God's sake," said he, " what are you 
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going to do? Her disorder is highly infec- 
tious I" — " What disorder is it ?" said the in- 
nocent girl alarmed. The clergyman cast his 
eyes on the ground, and was silent ; but the 
sick woman called upon him to make no mys- 
tery of the manner in which she had been re- 
duced to such a state, in order that it might 
serve as a warning to others. 

On this the clergyman said, looking mourn- 
fully at Mary, " Alas, my dear child, what you 
see is the consequence of abominable excesses. 
So dreadfully does licentiousness waste the 
fairest form ! This horrible death is the result 
of a vicious life. You are still young, my 
daughter; many will tell you that you are 
beautiful. You will often hear them speak in 
a very lewd manner, and joke at vice and ex- 
cuse it. You may see, perhaps, many a bad 
example. Seduction, like a poisonous serpent, 
may perhaps creep after you ! Never, during 
your whole life, forget the object now before 
you. You see here, how wretched sin can ren- 
der us. The remembrance of this painful 
scene, will be a preservative to you. O that 
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I could bring hither all the young women of 
your age in the city to warn them 1 Could I, 
in particular, place this horrible figure before 
the eyes of those villains, who, under the pre- 
text of friendship, love, kindness, and pleasure, 
seduced this once innocent girl, and brought 
her to this dreadful state 1 There are people, 
who call us clergymen fools, and reproach us 
for preaching up a hatred to pleasure ; but a 
pleasure which terminates in such a manner, 
I cannot possibly find desirable, and even to 
him, who in order to deceive innocent females, 
eulogizes such criminal enjoyments I 

" Jesse, even when formerly with the Earl's 
family in the metropolis, had secretly entered 
into an improper connection with bad men. 
On being expelled from Oakburg, she went 
thither agam, became entirely abandoned, lived 
for a time in every kind of luxury ; appeared 
in sumptuous attire, which she acquired in an 
improper manner, and fell ill of this disease. 
Her clothes, which constituted her whole pro- 
perty, were obliged to be sold during her ill- 
ness, for a tenth-part of the money they had 
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cost, and forsaken by all her former friends, 
she was left to languish in the deepest misery. 
All this she confessed to me herself with many 
tears." 

" Ah," said she, " I am a great sinner, I 
have deserved my fate. The refusing to think 
any more of God, to hear any thing good, to 
listen to the voice of conscience, and the pas- 
sionate fondness I possessed for finery, flattery, 
and pleasure, has in the end reduced me to 
this state. O," exclaimed she, weeping aloud, 
and with a hoarse and hollow voice, " may no 
greater misery await me in the other world I 
But since you, kind-hearted Mary, whom I 
have so much and so dreadfully injured, have 
forgiven me, I hope that God will also forgive 
me!" 

Mary went home greatly agitated. She 
could eat no dinner from the horror, loathing, 
and compassion she felt. Hie dreadful form 
continually presented itself to her view ; the 
horrible voice sounded unceasingly in her ears. 
She was continually compelled to say to her- 
self, " This horrible form was once Jesse, the 
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pretty Jesse ;" and she repeated these words to 
herself almost the whole day. She thought at 
the same time, of the blooming apple tree, 
which the hoar frost once desolated. All that 
her father had said at that time, and afterwards 
on his dying bed, which formed such a contrast 
to what she had just witnessed, occurred again 
to her mind, and she again solemnly vowed to 
God in her heart, that she would always live 
virtuously and blamelessly. 

She interceeded, meanwhile, for Jesse with 
the Countess. The latter sent her a physician, 
food, linen, and whatever else she required. 
But Jesse, after enduring the most dreadful 
sufferings, and after it was almost impossible 
for any one to approach her bed any longer, on 
account of the horrible sight and the cadaverous 
effluvia, which proceeded from her even whilst 
she was still living, died in the twenty-third 
year of her age. 
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CHAPTER XXin. 



THE HAPPY MARRIAGE. 



The following spring, when all was verdan* 
and blooming, the Earl with his Countess and 
daughter, set out for Oakburg. Mary accom- 
panied them, and occupied her customary place 
in the carriage next to Amelia. When the 
travellers approached Oakburg in the even- 
ing, and Mary perceived at a distance in the 
rays of the setting stm, the church spire, the 
noble mansion, and her father's former dwell- 
ing, she was much affected, and could not re- 
frain from tears. " Ah," said she, " when I 
last left Oakburg, I never thought I should 
return to it again in this manner. How won- 
derfully can God overrule every thing, and how 
kind he is I" 
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When the Eaxl's carriage stopped at the door 
of his princely mansion, all the officers and do- 
mestics of the household stood ready to welcome 
the family on their arrival. Mary was also 
very kindly greeted, and all testified their joy 
at seeing her again, and congratulated her on 
her innocence having been brought to light. 
But the old magistrate took her with fatherly 
tenderness by the hand, entreated her forgive- 
ness before aU present, expressed his thanks 
to the Earl and the Coimtess for the noble 
manner in which they recompensed the in- 
justice done her, and asserted, that he also, 
on whom the greatest blame fell, would en- 
deavour to liquidate the debt to the best of 
his ability. 

Mary rose very early the next morning- Joy 
and the beautiful May morning, which again 
shone brightly into her window in the country, 
awoke her by break of day. She hastened to 
visit her paternal abode and her garden. On 
the way, she met with nothing but friendly 
faces. Many young people, to whom she had 
given flowers when children, were now grown 
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SO tall, that Mary was astonished at it. The 
old farmer and his wife came to meet her at 
the garden door, saluted her cordially, and in- 
formed her how satisfied and pleased tliey were 
witii their new abode. 

" Once," said the farmer, with tears of joy 
in his eyes, " when you were without a house, 
we received you under our roof; and now, after 
we were, so to speak, driven out of our dwell- 
ing, you provide us with this friendly abode for 
our old age." 

" Yes, yes," said his wife, " it is always well 
to be kind, friendly, and obliging towards others ; 
for we never know what service they may not 
render us in return."—" True," said the far- 
mer " but we did not think of that at the time, 
nor did we do it on that account. However, 
it continues true, * Be merciful, and you shall 
obtain mercy 1' " 

Mary entered the house; the parlour, the 
place where her father formerly sat, awakmed 
melancholy recollections in her. She walked 
about the garden. She greeted every tree 
which her father had planted, like an old 
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acquaintance, but lingered particularly at 
the little apple tree, which was just at the 
time covered with blossom. " Ah," said she, 
" how short is the life of man upon earth! 
He passes away, and even trees and shrubs 
survive him." 

She sat down in the arbour, in which she 
had spent so many happy hours with her father. 
It seemed to her, whilst looking around her in 
the garden, which he had cultivated in the sweat 
of his brow, as if she still saw him at his usual 
employment. She consecrated a pious tear to 
his memory ; but was able to reflect with com- 
posure and comfort, that he was then in fairer 
regions, and reaping there what he had here 
sown. 

Mary came every spring to Oakburg for a 
few weeks, and always spent very happy days 
there, at the side of AmeUa, beloved and hon- 
oured by all. One morning she was sitting 
with Amelia at the work-table, and both were 
very busy making a dress ; when the magistrate, 
in his scarlet holiday coat and fresh powdered 
wig, although it was a work-day, entered the 
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room quite unexpectedly and solemnly. Amelia 
and Mary looked at each other with surprise, 
not knowing what it meant. The magistrate 
first paid his respects to Amelia, and afterwards 
said that he had a message of great importance 
to Miss Mary. 

He then stated, that ^^ his son Frederick, whom 
the Earl had graciously appointed his assistant 
in office and successor, had yesterday informed 
him, that he felt an attachment to Miss Mary 
on account of her noble-mindedness, and excel- 
lent qualities, and should esteem hunself happy 
to marry her. Like a good son, he had been 
unwilling to say any thing to her of his incli- 
nation and intentions, until he had been assured 
of his father's consent, which he then requested. 
His father had immediately given it him very 
willingly and cordially, and had also undertaken, 
to ask Mary's hand for his son. The union 
thus proposed to her," added he, with a tear 
in his eye, was so much the more pleasing to 
him, since in this manner, he might in some 
measure repair the wrong which he had once 
occasioned Mary, and which had already cost 
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him many a painful hour. He hoped that 
'Miss Mary cherished no disinclination towards 
his son, and particularly that she would not 
suffer the injustice, which his father, solely by 
mistake, and perhaps from his too great zeal 
in administering what he considered to be his 
sacred duty, had occasioned her, to be a reason 
for rejecting the proposal now made." He was 
silent, and awaited Mary's reply. 

Mary was much surprised at the proposal. 
She did not at first know what reply to make, 
and blushed deeply several times. The magi- 
strate's son was a very worthy young man, he 
had finished his studies with uncommon ap- 
plause, and both at the university, and whilst 
in the employment of the government, he had 
displayed distinguished ability. His manners 
were perfectly blameless, he possessed a noble 
heart, his deportment was refined and amiable, 
and besides this, he had likewise a handsome 
figure. He had conversed a few times with 
Mary since her return to Oakburg, in the gar- 
den belonging to the mansion, into which she 
generally came after dinner with the noble 
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family, ^and had manifested a particular esteem 
for and attention to her. Mary had indeed 
some idea of his inclination for her, and it had 
also occurred to her, that she could be very 
happy with him. But she did not listen to 
the suggestion ; she was too modest, and 
thought she dared not raise her wishes so high. 
She was therefore much upon her guard not 
to let an inclination spring up in her heart, 
which might only serve to disturb her; and 
from that time, she carefully avoided meeting 
with Frederick in the garden. Now, although 
the offer thus made her, was in accordance 
with her most secret wishes, yet she found 
it impossible to give an immediate answer. 
With virgin modesty and blushing cheek, she 
stammered out, that ^^ she was surprised 
at such an honourable proposal ; that she 
requested time to consider ; and that she 
must first of all speak with the Earl and 
the Countess, who had hitherto acted as her 
parents." 

This of itself was enough for the prudent 
magistrate, who departed well pleased. He 
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had no doubt that such an union would be very 
agreeable to the Earl and the Countess. He 
therefore went to them, and both expressed 
their joy. 

The Earl said, " You bring us very pleasing 
intelligence indeed, my dear sir. The Coun- 
tess and myself have often secretly said to each 
other, that the worthy Frederick and the ami- 
able Mary would suit each other very well. 
But we were much upon our guard not to let 
it be perceived. We were afraid lest our wish 
should be regarded as a command ; and in 
matrimonial affairs, we abhor, from our very 
soul, every thing that has the most distant ap- 
pearance of compulsion. But now it is the 
more agreeable to us, that our wish is fulfilled 
without our having contributed to it in the 
least." 

The Countess said, " I heartily congratulate 
your worship. In Mary you will possess the 
best daughter-in law, and your son, the best 
consort. Mary has been trained up in the 
school of early suffering, and this is the best 
school of all. All the asperities which are 
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found in the dispositions, even of excellent men, 
are best smoothed down by affliction. Mary 
is sincerely humble. She has never been 
spoiled by flattery ; she is the most modest 
and unassuming soul I know ; gentle, bene- 
volent, and — what is the root of all that is 
good — ^she is truly pious. She has also been 
accustomed to labour from her youth, and as 
she performed every domestic duty herself, she 
well understands how to undertake the man- 
agement of a household. What is termed 
refinement and polished manners, she has 
acquired in a short time in the metropolis 
without prejudice to her other virtues. In- 
nocence and beauty are pleasingly united in 
her. She is, in every respect, the pattern of 
a perfect lady. Your son wiH be very happy 
with Mary." 

The Countess, regarding Mary's consent as 
certain, began immediately to speak of the pre- 
parations for the marriage. " I will do all in 
my power," said she, " to render the nuptials 
very festive. The dinner shall be provided 
here, and I will also give the necessary orders 
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for the wedding-dress. See," added she, with 
a smile, ^^ Mary can now wear the ring as a 
bride. Who would have thought that ?" It 
was also concerted, with the permission of the 
vicar of Oakburg, that the clerg3rman of Alder- 
spring should be invited to perform the mar- 
riage ceremony. " This will cause the bride 
an unexpected pleasure," said the Countess, 
'* and the worthy clergyman, who sympathised 
with her so much in her distress, will also re- 
joice to witness her happiness." 

The wedding-day was one of the mo3t fes- 
tive, that had ever been seen in Oakburg. 
The whole of the Earl's family repaired to 
church at the appointed hour, where a countless 
multitude of people had already assembled from 
every part of the province. No one but such 
as were compelled, remained at home. It was 
something too extraordinary in the eyes of the 
people, that a poor girl, who had formerly lain 
in chains in the prison, should have such hon- 
our done her. 

Amelia, wearing a wreath of flowers, accom- 
panied her friend to church. She did not think 
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by 80 doing, that she lessened terself, or for- 
feited any thing of the respect due to her rank ; 
in fact, she was thought only the more amiable 
for it by all the people, and every one the more 
highly esteemed her for her ^eat kindness and 
condescension. 

Mary stood, with a garland of white and red 
roses on her head, in a dress of azure blue, 
with a face which bloomed more lovely than 
the rose, and with modestly downcast eyes, 
beautiful as an angel, near her tall and hand- 
some bridegroom, at the altar. Every eye was 
fixed upon them. 

Anthony, the old gamekeeper, stood on one 
side of the altar, not far from the youthful 
couple. On directing his looks to the inde- 
scribably blooming bride, Jesse's dreadful figure 
on her deathbed occurred to him. " O God," 
said he, " if all who are now here present had 
seen Jesse, in order in idea to compare her 
with Mary, they would then perceive how the 
different ways on which these two young womea 
walked, terminated." 

The worthy clergyman of Alderspring, be-. 
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fore performing the ceremony, addressed the 
assembled multitude in a very beautiful man- 
ner. He first of all briefly recapitulated the 
remarkable history of the bride and her deceased 
father, and then praised the providence of God, 
who, by suffering, purifies us from much that 
is evil, preserves us through suffering from 
many errors, exercises us in piety, confidence, 
humility, and patience, and prepares us for the 
joys it has destined for us on earth, and what 
is the chief thing of all, fits us by suffering for 
heaven, and renders us capable of eternal feli- 
city. He admonished parents to bring up their 
children well ; and to impress upon them re- 
verence for God, love for that which is good, 
and aversion to all that is evil ; since a good 
education was the best inheritance they could 
bequeath to them. He spoke very affectingly 
to the young, exhorting them to live godly, to 
honour their parents, preserve their inno- 
cence as the brightest ornament of youth, 
and Sacredly observe the divine commandments 
in all things, since they served as a guide to 
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US to point out the way to arrive at happiness 
and salvation. 

The marriage feast, which was held in the 
large hall of the noUe mansixm, was very sump- 
tuous. But instead of ihe massive salver, 
which otherwise occupied the middle of the 
table, the flower-basket was seen, to the great 
joy of all the guests- Amelia had secretly 
fiUed it with the finest flowers, and placed it 
there. 

" It was really a very happy and lovely 
thought," said the clergjrman of Alderspring, 
^^ to adorn this nuptial feast with this flower- 
basket. Such a basket of flowers, which 
adorns a table more than gold or silver, is, be- 
sides, a very beautiful sight. Not only is it 
difficult to see on earth any thing more beauti- 
ful, but it is also calculated to fill the pious 
mind with devotional feelings, and to raise it 
heaven-wards. It is pressed full, so to speak, 
of proofs of the omnipotence, wisdom, and 
goodness of God ; for it is God who gives 
every flower its form, colour, and fragrance, 
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and adorns it more beautifully than the 
mightiest monarch in his most splendid attire. 

" But this flower-basket stands here upon 
the table as a very especial proof of Divme 
Providence; for God made use of it wonder- 
fully to guide the destiny of the bride, and to 
prepare for all present this festive occasion. 
He, whose benignity we justly admire in the 
crimson of the rose, the snow-white lily, and 
the peculiar hue of the violet, manifests him- 
self to us still more benignantly in the events 
of our lives, by frequently making use of trivial 
things to preserve us from suflFerings, deliver 
us from distress, and deter us from evil, as 
well as to impart a powerful impulse to us for 
that which is good, whilst he often suffers the 
most inconsiderable circumstance to be the 
commencement of a whole series of important 
events, directs, apparently, the most opposite 
occurrences to the accomplishment of one 
object ; so that the life of every one, if we 
could survey it at one view — ^which can only 
be done in the world to come — would appear 
to us as a beautifully regulated whole, as 
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a wonder of his omnipotencey wisdom, and 
goodness. 

" I do not doubt the pious bride will pr^ 
serve the basket as an heir-loom, and never re- 
gard it otherwise than with the most ardent 
feelings of gratitude towards God. May still 
many joyful family festivals afford her oppor- 
tunity of filling it with flowers ; yea, may this 
basket thus filled, adorn their festive table for 
fifty years to come I'* 
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CHAPTER XXIV. 

THE TOMBSTONE. 

The monument to James's memory, which 
Amelia had promised to Mary at the good 
man's grave, had meanwhile been prepared. 
It was very simple, but beautifully cut in white 
marble, and adorned with an inscription in gill 
letters. The inscription, beside the name, 
rank, and age of the worthy gardener and 
basket-maker, contained only the words of 
Jesus, which certainly deserve to be inscribed 
in letters of gold, " I am the resurrection and 
the life ; he that believeth on me, though he 
were dead yet shall he live." Beneath these 
words, the flower-basket, by means of which, 
<jod had delivered Mary out of her greatest 
iriisery at her father's grave, was very elabo- 
rately represented in bas-relief. Amelia, after 
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Mary had filled it with the choicest flowers, 
had made a drawing of it, and had sent the 
very faithful representation to the artist. 
Beneath the flower-basket, that remarkable 
passage of Scripture was inscribed : " All the 
glory of man is as the flower of the field, which 
soon passeth away, but the word of the Lord 
abideth for ever." 

The clergjrman of Alderspring, who was 
highly pleased with it, caused the elegant 
monument to be placed on the grave. It pre- 
sented a very beautiful appearance with the 
dark shade of the fir-trees in the back ground ; 
and when the rose bush blossomed on the 
grave, and with its slender branches, on which 
were several half and full blown roses, bent 
down over the dazzling white marble, without 
covering the gilded inscription, — ^nothing more 
beautiful could be seen. The tombstone was 
the prettiest ornament of the rural churchyard, 
and the most remarkable object the village 
could produce. As often as the good clergy- 
man entertained strangers, he always conducted 
them to the monument. Then, when one or 
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another said, it was a pretty idea to place a 
basket of flowers on the tombstone of a man, 
who was a gardener and a basket-maker, the 
clergjrman said, " O it is more than a pretty 
idea ! The flower-basket has a much higher 
signification, and the country people justly call 
it the index to a very aflecting tale. For the 
ground here on which we stand was bedewed 
with many a warm tear." He then always 
related to the attentive strangers the history of 
the flower-basket ; and his guests mostly left 
the tomb of the pious man with such feelings 
and resolutions, as to leave nothing more to be 
wished for, than that every reader of this little 
book may lay it aside with similar feelings and 
resolutions. 
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